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THE WEEK. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN made an excel- 
lent and an important speech at Dundee on Thursday. 
His criticisms of Mr. Chamberlain’s electioneering tactics 
were vigorous and just ; and we are glad, too, to note 
his defence of the appointment of Lord Lansdowne as 
Foreign Minister. On the subject of the Liberal Imperi- 
alists Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke with a 
warmth which has provoked the anger of the Daily News, 
but which was not only natural but proper in a Liberal 
leader, whose colleagues are referred to by the new 
organisation in much the same terms as those which Mr. 
Chamberlain applies to his political opponents. We 
are accustomed to hear Liberals called “ disloyal” by 
the greatest political renegade of modern times, 
because they preferred Mr. Gladstone’s leadership 
to his own; but when men who still call themselves 
Liberals use such language of Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers, the situation becomes intolerable. The truth 
is, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman pointed out, that 
the Liberal party must be a fighting Opposition and not 
an Opposition which merely makes itself agreeable to the 
Times, and what is wanted is “ not the searching after new 
parties, but the consolidation of the old party.” The 
Leader of the Opposition welcomed the reassembling of 
Parliament as an opportunity for discussing the present 
proceedings in South Africa ; an encouraging assurance 
that the Liberal party does not consider that its duty 
will consist next month in the mere voting of supplies and 
sitting still. Such methods as the burning of farms in 
punishment for damage to the railway, and the imprison- 
ment of women, certainly demand “ explanation.” It is 
not pleasant to read the following telegram, sent by 
Reuter’s agency and published on Friday :— 

“The wife of Judge Hertzog made a daring attempt to 


escape from the prisoners’ camp last night. The guard has 
consequently been strengthened.” 


We are heartily glad that the Opposition will 
raise the question officially, for no responsible leader 
has said anything to debar the party from the right 
of criticising conduct and language in South Africa 
that contradict every Liberal principle. Mr. Asquith took 
the opportunity of the Dundee meeting to write a letter 
declaring his loyalty to the Leader of the Opposition, 
and a particularly encouraging omen for the future disci- 
pline of the party is the appointment of Captain Sinclair 
as Scottish Whip. A better choice could not have been 
made. 


THE very latest item of political gossip is that the 
Foreign Office are handing over, as a matter of arrange- 
ment, to Germany the port and small territory of Wal- 
fisch Bay. Our possession of the port has long been an 
eyesore to the Germans, who own the hinterland, but 
it has lately been an object of ambition to the cosmo- 
politan Rhodesian gang in their projects. To us the 
main advantage of the place appears to be that in time 
of war we might make it the only coaling station on a 
very long stretch of ocean-swept coast. But what is 
the bargain in which it forms an item? 


THE news of our success near Bothaville—a serious 
advantage after two months of minor losses and diffi- 
cu lties—came too late to be mentioned in our last week’s 


issue. The two principal points in that engagement 
were the capture of four of the enemy’s field guns, two 
small machine pieces, and the recovery of two of our 
own guns. If the Boers still had ammunition for their 
pieces (Lord Roberts mentions the capture of the 
waggons, but says nothing of their contents), their loss 
will affect the enemy seriously in the Vaal valley, 
especially if it be the case, as we suspect it is, that the 
bulk of the remaining Boer artillery is in the north with 
Botha and Delarey. Accepting the usual estimate of 
the number of the Boer field guns, including the mobile 
siege guns, at close upon a hundred, we may suppose 
that they now have something like sixty left in their 
possession, besides still retaining some of our captured 
pieces. Of their light machine pieces no estimate has 
been made, but they must have been fairly numerous, 
as their constant use appears in every engagement. Of 
these but a small number have been taken hitherto from 
the enemy. 


In the absence of news from the front, two very 
serious matters present themselves to the attention of 
the public. One is the question of the Boer supplies, 
the other the probable nature of the enemy’s plan. As 
to the first of these it is evident that small-arm ammu- 
nition is abundant. There is never any attempt made 
to spare it, and it appears from the accounts of men 
recently released that it is used freely to keep the 
enemy in practice. Moreover, there is a continual 
supply of Lee Metfords and their ammunition coming 
in to the Boers from their weekly captures of men, con- 
voys and supply-trains. A much more serious question 
to the Boers must be the extent of their remaining stores 
of shell. They can neither manufacture nor import 
heavy ammunition. They very rarely capture any of 
ours, and if they do it is of use to them only in the 
few remaining guns of position that are still in their 
hands. Their mobility stands them in no stead here, 
for a rapidly moving column can take but little ammuni- 
tion of this sort with it. On the other hand, the Boers 
may still have large depots of shell in the north, and if 
they still hold a sufficient quantity for future operations 
it will explain what foreigners have hitherto been at a 
loss to understand—namely, the astounding economy 
in gun-fire in the earlier stages of the campaign. At 
Colenso and Magersfontein, and Spion Kop, for instance, 
when it seemed plain common sense to follow up our 
retirement with concentrated artillery fire, the Boer 
guns were almost silent. It would be a farce to talk of 
the “bombardment” of Mafeking-or Kimberley, and 
even at Ladysmith the small amount of shell used by 
the enemy was a noted. It would not be 
inconsistent with what we know of the Boer character 
if they had been husbanding this resource on the chance 
of the necessity of a prolonged resistance—a chance 
they may not have lost sight of even in the midst of 
their successes. 


THE main feature in the enemy’s plan has been 
remarkably neglected by ourhome critics. It is evident 
that there is a common order of action, and it is equally 
evident that this order is to harass and weary us as 
much as possible, especially in the southern districts of our 
occupation. One has but to take a blank map of the two 
States and mark it in patches of colour of various 
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sizes, increasing the size with the number of casualties 
in each place, to get a vivid impression of this truth. 
We often attack in the centre with success, but when it 
is a question of their attacking us, the principal line 
of operations is evidently a segment running along 
the southern line of our occupation parallel to the 
Orange River. It starts at Fichburg, passing through 
the Caledon district and Reddersburg, crossing (and 
gravely incommoding) our lines of communication about 
Edenburg and proceeding through Fagersfontein, Koffy- 
fontein and Facobsdaal, to interrupt a second line of 
communications south of Kimberley. It is evident, then, 
from the observation of these positions and of these 
connections upon one curved line of action, that some 
order to harass the extreme south of the field of opera- 
tions has been issued, and the plan becomes all the 
plainer from the continuation of the line through Van 
Reenen’s Pass to the Natal Railway, where, it will be 
noted, recent attacks (especially the capture of trains) 
have taken place as far as possible from the northern 
portion and as near as was practicable to the Elandslaagte 
section. 


But this only gives one-half of what is evidently 
concerted action. The enemy’s Commander-in-Chiet, 
from whom these plans must presumably emanate, 
remains in the extreme North. He has with him the 
bulk of the artillery, all the remaining heavy guns, 
presumably the main depots of supplies and ammuni- 
tion, and the bulk of the Boers who remain in arms, 
Now the gravity of this situation lies in the fact that 
some such plan as this exists. A resort to some centre in 
the interior, coupled with the action of detachments at 
a distance, has generally been followed by the leaders 
of every successful national resistance offered to an 
invader. It is true that the American Colonists (who gave 
the principal example of it) were defeated in most 
engagements in the first two years of their struggle ; it is 
true also that they were considerably stronger than 
the Boers, that the forces opposed to them were 
immeasurably weaker than those we have sent to South 
Africa, and that the enemy could hardly have won but for 
the external aid of trained troops. But in the main the 
plan which followed Washington’s retreat into Central 
Pennsylvania, and the devastation of the wasted plain 
by our troops, bears a close enough resemblance to the 
attitude of Botha in the face of our “denudation.” 
There remains a large formed body with most of the 
guns and all the great depots at one extremity of our 
area of occupation and all the hard work possible is 
being given us at the other. 


Ir was a severe shock to those who had followed 
the disclosures with reference to Hoskins and Co. to 
learn that Mr. Austen Chamberlain had been promoted 
from his office at the Admiralty to a position of financial 
control over all Government departments. It looked as 
if the Premier had gone on the principle sometimes 
ascribed to the Salvation Army of making the latest and 
worst sinner the greatest preacher. But it is much more 
probable that Lord Salisbury has never heard the name 
of Hoskins, and will not until Parliament meet, and the 
respectable journals which have hitherto suppressed the 
facts will be forced to disclose them by the action of 
men in Parliament who will not tolerate impurity of 
public life, and who will insist that Ministers who sit in 
the House of Commons shall at least rise to the 
standards of Aldermen of the Manchester City Council. 
The Municipal Fournal (a journal not concerned with 
party politics) thinks that the case of Kynoch’s contracts 
is much more discreditable to the Ministers involved 
than was the case of the Higginbottom sub-contracts to 
the Alderman. Mr. Powell Williams, who apparently 
had no pecuniary interests in the matter, has suffered 
the loss of office, and been consoled with an honour which 
is still retained by Mr. Rhodes. Is it not possible 
that Lord Salisbury and some of his colleagues will be 
thunderstruck when they learn that Mr. Austen Chamber- 


lain and his brother—after Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
was appointed Civil Lord of the Admiralty—deliberately 
bought up a firm on the list of contractors with the 
Admiralty and made it into a small family company, with 
a few clerks thrown in to make up the curious number of 
eleven for the obvious purpose of evading an Act of 
Parliament ? At present few people know the facts, 
which have been suppressed, so far as we know, by the 
Times, the Slandard, the Daily News, the Daily Telegraph, 
the Morning Post, the Westminster Gazette, and of course by 
the Spectalor, which used to make such ferocious attacks 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s screw monopoly. 


THE Czesar’s wife theory was applied to Ceylon 
as well as to South Africa. At least in July, 1896, Mr. 
Chamberlain appears to have sanctioned a minute to 
the following effect, drawn up by the Governor of 
Ceylon for regulating the Ceylon service :— 

“No officer shall be allowed to engage in commercial 
pursuits or purchase shares in any local land company... . . 
Nor shall any officer make or continue an investment which 
may interest him privately in any affair or undertaking with 
which his public duty is concerned. All officers shall confi- 
dentially consult the Government as regards any investment 
which may be reasonably open to doubt. The foregoing 
regulation applies to the holding of land by an officer in the 
name or names of members of an officer's family.” 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has, however, according to the 
Morning Leader, made an investment on his own account 
which interests him privately in one of these affairs. 
He holds £7,000 worth of shares in the Colombo Com- 
mercial Company, Limited, whose chief work during 
recent months has been, it seems, upon Government 
contracts to provide buildings for the Boer prisoners 
deported from St. Helena. So true is the doctrine that 
as the British Empire expands the Chamberlain family 
contracts. We presume that the St. fames’s Gazette 
still holds that Mr. Chamberlain’s solemn assurance to 
Mr. Lloyd George and the House of Commons is /iterally 
true. It will be for the House of Commons, or another 
tribunal, to say whether Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain have evaded the letter of the 
Act of 1782, and, further, whether in any case their 
choice of investments is compatible with the holding of 
great offices under the Crown. 


On Monday Mr. Asquith addressed 2 meeting in 
favour of Mr. Lyulph Stanley and the other Progressive 
candidates for the Marylebone division (which is the 
largest in London and contains over 600,000 inhabitants). 
Mr. Asquith discussed four points of policy, the first 
being the compromise in respect of religious teaching, 
the last the difficulty of child-labour. As a Christian 
duty, and on that ground only, the obligation to ensure 
that children attending school should not have also to 
spend several hours of the day as breadwinners takes 
precedence of any call to settle the amount or nature of 
the religious teaching to be communicated to children. 
Mr. Asquith admitted that legislation could do little to 
rescue children from this strain, as it would be hard to 
schedule exhaustively in any Act the various employ- 
ments in which they are absorbed. Nor had he any 
definite suggestion to make as to the concerted action 
by the County Council and School Board, which he 
advocated. The Moderates had attacked the Progressives 
for remitting the fees formerly charged for attendance at 
evening schools. Mr. Asquith boldly claimed this stroke 
as a reason for supporting Progressives, stating that 
since the remittance the attendance at evening schools 
had gone up from 58,000 to 90,000, 


NEWFOUNDLAND, like Canada, has just been electing 
a new Parliament. The result has been a complete 
triumph for Mr. Bond and the Liberal party, who have 
won no less than thirty-two out of thirty-six seats. 
Unfortunately, this tremendous victory has come too 
late adequately to repair the grave blunder of 1895. In 
that year the Newfoundland Government handed over 
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the colonial railway, the dry dock and the telegraphs 
(which had cost the colony over £2,000,000) to Mr. 
Reid, the contractor, for the paltry sum of £300,000. 
The bargain was made in a moment of panic ; and an agi- 
tation was at once set on foot to persuade Mr. Chamber- 
lain to intervene, but Mr. Chamberlain very properly 
refused. Last February Mr. Bond’s Ministry came into 
office, and Mr. Reid asked to be allowed to transfer his 
concessions to a limited company. The Bond Ministry 
refused to agree to this unless Mr. Reid restcred to the 
Government the telegraphs and part of his land grant. 
The election was fought on the contract between Mr. 
Reid and the former Government, and Mr. Morine, who 
represented Mr. Reid, finds himself the leader of a 
party of four. But it will be difficult for Mr. Bond, in 
spite of his overwhelming majority, substantially to 
modify the disastrous agreement under which Mr. Reid 
has become the virtual master of the colony. The 
Manchester Guardian thinks that the only road of escape 
for the colony lies in union with Canada. 


Our Press continues to take an interest in the 
preparations, sometimes asserted, and sometimes denied, 
to be making at Marseilles to invest the disembarkment 
of President Kruger with a disquieting political 
character. We imagine there will be a more or less 
striking demonstration, when he arrives, of the popular 
sympathy felt in every part of Europe with the aged exile, 
who is still, from an international point of view, the 
head of a friendly State ; the French Government will 
of course take proper measures to frustrate any inten- 
tion that may exist to compromise its neutrality. _Mean- 
while, we are glad to owe to M. Opper de Blowitz a 
transcription of the sentiments expressed by a French 
Senator, who is the President of the Paris Transvaal 
Committee, with regard to our country and the war. 
M. Pauliat disclaims hostility to the English people :— 

“ The majority of those who will indulge in these demonstra- 

tions will have no thought ever of England and the English, 

unless to deplore the spectacle furnished by that nation, which 
all agreed in placing at the head of progress and civilisation, 
in becoming guilty of an outrage which dishonours the nine- 
teenth century. . Weare accustomed in France to 
distinguish between the people and its Government. In this 
atrocious Transvaal war we all know that the admirable 

English working class, in its trade unions, has protested and 

protests against it, that a considerable proportion of the middle 

class also protests, and that, as to the rest of Great Britain, if 
the thing had to be done over again it would not be begun.” 


THE naughty boys of the Liberal party, as Mr. 
Fuller has called the Imperial Liberal Council, met and 
dined together on Monday. There was nothing very 
naughty or very original in most of the speeches. The 
chairman of the committee, in a spirit of self-prostration 
which is rare in these days of selt-assertiveness, assured 
his friends that Lord Rosebery would return to the 
leadership “when they proved themselves worthy of 
him.” Mr. Perks was in a less chastened temper, for 
after dinner he reckoned his following in the House at 
140. Mr. Cecil Harmsworth was less concerned with 
the unworthiness of the Liberal party to be led by Lord 
Rosebery than with the unworthiness of Lord Kimberley 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to lead the Liberal 
party; but we do not need a dinner of the naughty boys 
to remind us that the Daily Mail dislikes Liberalism as 
much as the Times does. 


As might have been expected from all recent expe- 
rience the Government have waited for money to 
become scarce to offer its last Treasury bills ; and the 
average rates per cent., £3 18s. 4d. and £3 15s. 5d., are 
almost the highest yet paid even by Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach. Since November, 1899, there have been seven- 
teen issues of Treasury Bills, all of which are still out- 
standing, though they were issued at periods varying 
from twelve to three months in duration. Last Mon- 
day’s issue of £1,500,000 increases the total amount of 
debt so incurred to £20,133,000. We understand that 


the Government has been struggling desperately to live 
on credit until January. But the British Constitution 
sets a limit to the licence of the Exchequer, and the 
prodigal has to return to Parliament, or rather Parlia- 
ment has to be assembled to meet the prodigal. We 
may expect another large issue of Consols, and the mere 
anticipation is certain to have a depressing effect upon 
business and speculation. 


AN examination of October returns of the trade 
of Great Britain with other countries confirms us 
in the opinion that a decline has begun at home 
as well as in Germany. It is true that the money 
value of the imports was 44,365,000 in excess of the 
total for October, 1899, but the whole of this increase 
was due to higher prices. Of cotton the volume 
imported was 15 per cent. greater than in the October 
of last year ; but we had to pay 63 per cent. more for 
it. We paid nearly three times as much for a smaller 
quantity of currants than that which we imported in 
the October of last year. Turning to exports, we find 
how fictitious is the supposed increase of prosperity. 
Their nominal value is £24,743,000, as against 
£23,099,000 last year. And the increase is much more 
than accounted for bya single item, the shipments of 
coal from our shores having increased 14 per cent. in 
volume and g2 per cent. in money value. Against 
the £1,785,000 increase on coal must be set a serious 
decline in the volume of manufactured goods and 
especially textiles. The decline for the month was 38 
per cent in cotton yarn, 18 per cent. in cotton piece 
goods, 33 per cent. in linen piece goods, 24 per cent. in 
woollen and worsted yarn, and 25 and 1g per cent. 
respectively in woollen and worsted tissues. The 
volume of iron and steel exports had also shrunk by 25 
per cent. Altogether, as one of the financial journals 
observes, “the effect of the high prices (and war) upon 
the prosperity of the country is undoubtedly adverse.” 
In connection with the idiotic notion that “ trade follows 
the flag,” it may be noted that for the three months 
ending September 30th, 1900, there was an increase on 
the same period of 1898 of 37 millions in our exports to 
foreign countries as against an increase of seven millions 
in our exports to British colonies and dependencies. 
The increase of British exports to France alone was 
nearly five millions. France is our best customer, 


THE French subsidy law has encouraged the con- 
struction of sailing vessels in that country, especially 
during the past seven years, but no progress has been 
made with steamers. The steam tonnage under the 
tricolour has certainly grown, but this is due almost 
entirely to purchases from the United Kingdom, and it 
is rather curious that French owners should be willing 
to sacrifice the really handsome navigation bounty 
which they would be in a position to claim were their 
steamers built in France. It is clear that steamships 
count for more than sailing ships in relation to maritime 
supremacy in commerce, and so the French Govern- 
ment is bringing in during the current session a Bill 
designed to give such “ encouragement” that native 
builders will make an effort to construct steamers and 
owners will be induced to purchase them. France 
is not niggardly when its mercantile marine is con- 
cerned. Under the existing system the country pays 
about one-half the total cost of building a ship and gives 
the owner such a respectable subvention for every 
thousand miles traversed that he can afford to “cut” 
freights all round, whereby his English rivals suffer. It 
must make a still greater sacrifice if a big steamship- 
building industry is to be established, and, if the end be 
achieved, it follows that the number of orders placed by 
French owners in British yards will be diminished. For 
he luxury of possessing a mercantile marine of respect- 
able standing, but which refuses to make much advance 
on the tonnage basis, the French people have paid their 
builders and owners something like 200,000,000f, in the 
last twenty years, 
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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


FEW days ago all the discontented people who 
cannot appreciate the great national reconstruc- 
tion through which we are passing, were saying that 
the Government was at its wits’ end for money. The 
pessimists, who croaked a year ago about the war’s 
lasting over three months, and the chances of the 
expenditure on it exceeding ten millions, were at their 
old tricks, saying heaven knows what about the neces- 
sities of the Exchequer, and shaking their heads like 
wiseacres, prophesying in particular that it would be 
necessary to call Parliament together in December. A 
Government less strong than that which we now enjoy 
might have been dissuaded from any contemplated 
action by its desire to give the lie to such critics. Our 
Government is not of that stamp. It sees the necessity 
of calling Parliament together a fortnight hence, and it 
does its duty fearlessly in the matter, careless of friends 
or foes. 

When one comes to think of it, the Government is 
very wise in taking such a decision. It cannot add to 
the floating debt, tor the law forbids it; it has already 
reached its limit in this direction. The Bank will not 
lend it any more cash. It has not enough in hand even 
to pay the wages of our own soldiers ; whether it has 
managed to find those of the colonial contingents we 
do not know. The weekly expenditure of some two 
millions, that should have been so materially reduced at 
the official close of the war, continues even under the 
conditions of peace which we now happily enjoy. By 
some miscalculation the 100,000 men that were to 
return in Mid-September are still kept in South Africa, 
Surely under such circumstances the Government is 
very wise indeed in calling Parliament together, for 
under our clumsy Constitution there is no known way 
for the executive to raise a large sum of money without 
the consent of Parliament: it is an anachronism is this 
relic of representative Government; it is even, as Lord 
Salisbury has hinted, a weak spot in our military armour. 
But still there it is, and Liberals must be pardoned if 
they take advantage of the formality to press certain 
theories of theirs, for the promotion of which, indeed, 
they were elected. 

What, then, is there for the party to do when Par- 
liament meets? It is a favourite doctrine nowadays that 
it need do nothing. We are continually told that a 
minority is by definition unable to carry any proposition, 
and that therefore it should confine its whole energies 
to the game of catching votes or to the puerilities of 
debate. But those who speak thus know very little of 
the English House of Commons. A truth set out, a just 
criticism preferred or an honest piece of indignation 
expressed by sincere and competent men does more 
work than they are aware of. Such action does not 
secure immediate majorities, but it influences the whole 
tone of the House, it modifies the actions of the 
Government, it has a powerful, deterrent effect upon 
the promulgation of official falsehood ; even while Parlia- 
ment was not sitting the courage of one small London 
paper has helped to get rid of Mr. Powell Williams from 
the Government, and the effect of such publicity is 
increased tenfold when it acts under the conditions of 
Parliamentary debate. A man who should pretend that 
the Government can ignore the action of a vigorous 
Opposition in the present circumstances, would be like 
one who would pretend that public opinion had no 
weight because it had not the force of law. 

There are three things that the Opposition can do 





and should do with energy and effect. They should 
protest against Mr. Chamberlain’s novel ideas of 
“ direct or indirect” interests, and they should demand 
inquiry into these coupled with a resolution in condem- 
nation of such practices on the part of a Cabinet 
Minister. They should urge the necessity of taxing the 
Transvaal gold industry heavily to pay for this iniquitous 
war, pointing out that the metal belongs to the State 
and that the financiers are not owners but concession- 
aires only. Finally, they should insist upon the offering 
of terms to our enemies. 

As to the first point, it is hardly debatable. No 
one dreams of accusing Mr. Chamberlain of inten- 
tional corruption. But everybody knows that he has 
done that which is not done in English public 
life; he has broken one of our public customary 
guarantees, and at the very least it is imperative 
that censure should be passed upon him. As to the 
second, it is equally a matter of common knowledge that 
every one on either side of politics has taken it for 
granted that the gold concessions could and should 
contribute such a sum as would pay the interest on and 
help to extinguish the war debt. Every idle word 
accusing the Transvaal Government of corruption is an 
argument added to this obvious proposition : for if such 
an industry would flourish under the rare wickedness 
and extravagance of Pretoria what cannot be saved 
when we put it under the rigid economy, the micro- 
scopic salaries and the high business capacity of puree 
Imperial officials ? 

On the third point there will be far more differences 
There is a type of man who has been got to believe, quite 
honestly, that there is something pusillanimous in not 
refusing terms toa conquered people. They find nothing 
derogatory to the power and name of England in begging 
help from Germany and from the United States, in 
threatening Russia, and surrendering a great claim 
immediately after, or in making elaborate apologies at 
the Foreign Office in private for the indiscretion of the 
Colonial Office in public. But they have got it into their 
heads that the offering of terms to the conquered, an 
action common to all wars that have ever been fought 
since Christendom was Christendom, would (save the 
mark!) “ hurt our prestige.” Now this is a matter upon 
which our principal value as a party will be discovered 
in future history. If an attempt is made by us, 
with our federal prejudices, our commercial life and 
our free domestic institutions, to do at the ends of the 
earth what European military despotisms can barely 
do at home, then that attempt will count as the begin- 
ning of our decline. There is always something which 
the strongest and wealthiest nation cannot do, and that 
is to act against its own fature and its own historical 
traditions. If, after some blunder involving the inception 
of such an unnatural policy, it persists too long through 
mal-information, or from pride, or (as is most common 
in the old age of commercial peopies) from un-national 
financial influences, it cannot recover. That our 
protest in this matter would be immediately fruitful is 
impossible; we have at the Cape an ill-balanced, 
academic, nervous man, a man of the type to which all 
violence is strength, a lover of extreme phrases. We have 
at home a body of rulers who were startled by a bare 
moment of disaster last winter into a recognition of their 
own mediocrity and who have now slipped back into 
complacency and the ruinous self-sufficiency that has 
given us all our troubles. Against an inertia of that kind 
and the sort of instruments it uses nothing immediate 
can be done. But if a definite protest be made in 
Parliament against the abominable conduct of the war 
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and in favour of the offering of terms it will be a prece- 
dent upon which to work. No modern Christian nation 
can afford to exterminate another, or to deal with that 
other without treaty and without recognition as though 
it had ceased to exist. The English people will be 
amply aware of this truth within twenty-four months 
and if, at the origin of the process of conversion, some 
scheme of restrictive autonomy be propounded round 
which a future policy could grow, it will do honour to 
those who make the first step, it will be to the infinite 
advantage of their party and what is, after all, of the first, 
or perhaps the only, importance, it will help to save the 
future of a country that folly and wilful ignorance have 
so grievously undermined. 





ON THE ROAD TO TAXATION, 


WAR-HORSE is a very expensive beast ; and for 

a long time Her Majesty’s advisers have been 
buying and trying animals of the type in reviews, parades, 
processions, punitive expeditions, and other Imperial 
manifestations. But more than a year ago they mounted 
a great war-horse, which has fairly run away with them. 
It soon drove all competitors from the field of vision. 
The eye of every loyal subject has been turned exclu- 
sively upon the vast theatre in which it has been career- 
ing about. Many swords and more pens have been 
drawn in its honour. Surprise, fear, joy, and, at last, a 
certain satiety have been produced by the wholesale 
murderings and lootings and burnings that have marked 
its course. For thirteen months at any rate the Minis- 
ters have had their horse; and their horse has had them 
at a mad gallop the whole time with the bit between its 
teeth ; and we have seen the aristocracy, the democracy, 
the clergy, the stock jobbers, the landed and monied 
interest, and the rabble once more following altogether 
in full cry. A strange and motley company of crusaders 
to set out prospecting for a Hell on earth. Now at last, 
after the destruction of an incredible number of lives, 
the cross of gold is melting; the crusaders are losing 
heart and money; the people are beginning to be 
recalled to the use of their faculties, not by moral 
arguments, but by fiscal importunities, ‘“‘ Sermons in beer, 
books in the Income-tax.” They are beginning to see that 
Imperialism has done more harm to property in a year 
than Socialism or any other ism could do in a cycle. It 
is impossible for England—which has not seen an invader 
for more than a century and a half—to realise the distant 
horrors of the veldt. Only Dutch women and Recording 
Angels know the full price that British glory costs, 
There are indeed families scattered through the land 
which have felt the dread that comes with every 
post and telegram from the seat of war. But only 
a very small per-centage of our populace is even 
wounded by the casualty lists. The mental condition 
ot the remainder (at least of the majority) rather 
resembles at this moment that of a crowd which has 
been let in free to watch a great football match. In this 
case they went in to see the match on a representation 
that there would be little or nothing to pay, and that 
not until the end. Now they are weary of the match. 
The whistle was blown long ago, but the players will 
go on kicking. And the weary spectators as they 
leave the ground are being told at the gates that 
they will have to pay ten or fifteen times as 
much as they expected. Fifteen shillings is a 





big price even for a first-class match. And what 
have they got for their money? They knew they could 
beat the other side—all the newspapers said it would be 
a walk-over. A lot of good players have been incapaci- 
tated and the home team has had to break the rules 
in order to win. Still the “game” goes on, more 
brutalising and disreputable at every fresh stage. When 
the ethics of Lord Kitchener are added to the tactics of 
Lord Roberts another Shelley must surely rise to write 
another Masque of Anarchy. 

Meanwhile it will be well if Liberals, at any rate, 
will prepare themselves by a study of the economic 
aspects of the situation for the great struggle which will 
soon rage over the problems of taxation. Let us set 
the example by a careful study of the situation 
as it now reveals itself on the eve of the reopening 
of Parliament. At the Colston banquet in Bristol, on 
Tuesday, Sir Michael Hicks Beach did not remind his 
hearers of the prophecy he made at the same function 
last year, that South Africa would soon shine like a star 
in the bright constellation of the British Empire; nor 
did he remind them of the electioneering estimates 
which he submitted to the House of Commons so lately 
as the 1st of August last. On that occasion he asked 
the House of Commons to sanction an expenditure of 
46 millions on the war for the current financial year ; 
that is to say, from the rst of March to the 15th 
September, on which last date the war was to be over 
and at least half our troops (so he told Mr. Lloyd George) 
were to return to their proper stations and employ- 
ment. Of course, when the General Election came 
the forecast, though only a few weeks old, was 
already falsified and with it the whole superstructure 
of the estimates. But the very falsification itself was 
made use of by that impudent and unscrupulous col- 
league who ran the election when he begged the voter 
to support Government candidates in order to end the war. 
There is no doubt that this lying representation imposed 
upon thousands and thousands of simple people through- 
out the country. That the election has had precisely 
the opposite effect is not a circumstance which wiil 
disconcert Mr. Chamberlain in the least. What he 
wanted was that the Government should be confirmed 
in power. The Government has been confirmed in 
power and the Boers have been confirmed in their resist- 
ance. However, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
reply to Mr. Lloyd George and the calculations which 
accompanied it serve at least one purpose ; they show 
that the official estimate (a sanguine estimate because it 
immediately preceded the General Election) was that 
six and a half months of the war cost 46 millions. If, 
then, the war should last for the remainder of the financial 
year at the same rate of about 7 millions a month the 
cost instead of being 46 millions for the current financial 
year will be about 86 millions ; and the estimated deficit 
of 35 millions, will become an estimated deficit of 75 
millions. In short it may be expected that the financial 
situation of the Government on the rst of March next 
will be about the worst recorded in the history of 
British administrations. No wonder that Sir Michael 
should have been desirous “to retire from office and 
take a well-earned rest.” No wonder that “he had to 
admit” on Tuesday night “that the finances of the 
country are in an disorganised state on account of the 
war in South Africa.” He hinted that there would be an 
increase of taxation in the coming Budget. How can 
it be otherwise? Sir Michael hopes that “before the 
date of the next Budget at any rate the South African 
war will really have been brought to a close,” but “ then 
will come the time when it will be necessary for us to 
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provide for the gradual liquidation of so much of the 
cost of the war as has been met by borrowed money.” 

Sir Michael repeated what he said last autumn, that 
this cost cannot properly be left as a permanent burden 
upon the country ; in other words, the National Debt is 
not to be increased. This can only be prevented by 
imposing heavy additional taxes upon the wealth of 
Great Britain and the wealth of the Transvaal. Then 
followed a significant passage :— 

“T have always said that there is wealth in the Trans- 
vaal which ought to bear a considerable portion ; and I repeat 
that assertion in spite of the lamentations which have recently 
been made by certain wealthy companies connected with the 
Transvaal, perhaps by way of an attempt to persuade the people 
that they are poorer than they really are.” 

This pledge to impose substantial taxation upon the 
gold mines will give great satisfaction, but it must be 
read with the qualification immediately added by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the amount so con- 
tributed— 

“ Must not, of course, spoil the future of the country by 
attempting to impose upon it a greater burden than it could 
reasonably bear, : and therefore there must neces- 
sarily be a large part of the cost of the war which would have 
to be met by the taxpayers of this country.” 

Our Tory and Imperialist contemporaries need not 
be surprised that their screams for more and more expendi- 
ture are leading to more and more taxation. Last year 
only fourpence was added to the income tax and only 
12 millions to taxation. In his magnificent speech at 
the close of the last session, Sir William Harcourt (who 
will soon again be to the fore) contrasted the finance of 
the Crimean War with that of the war in South Africa. 
The present war has cost, let us say, 80 or go millions 
of money. The Crimean War cost about 70. 

“ Fifty years ago our politicians were, of course, inferior to 
those of the present day; but they had some financial con- 
science and some financial courage, and out of these 70 millions 
they provided 35 millions from taxation. We, so much wiser 
in our generation, provide only 12 millions from taxation.” 

They provided half. We provide a seventh. Our 
people oftered their lives ; but our Ministers were afraid 
to ask for money. Taxation was the one thing that 
would not “ bear the test of a dissolution.” 

We asked last year for such a radical revision of 
the licence duties as would give the people some sub- 
stantial return for the valuable franchises and monopolies 
which are conferred yearly upon brewers and distillers. 
This year we repeat that demand, and with it we couple 
one equally urgent against the renewal of the Agri- 
cultural Rates Act. Surely there are enough men with 
sound ideas of economic justice and finance to raise 
these questions at the next meetings of their municipal 
councils. A very bad time is at hand for manufacturers 
and shopkeepers, as well as workmen ; and there is no 
reason why urban ratepayers and urban taxpayers 
should stand meekly by and allow themselves to be 
fleeced by agricultural landlords and by the drink trade. 
Every municipality can bring pressure to bear upon its 
members and every municipality suffers so much a year 
by the Agricultural Rates Act. Sometimes, we believe, 
it means as much as a penny rate. It is nota party 
question. It isa question whether the urban populations 
which are to bear the brunt of the bad trade and heavy 
taxation now at hand are also to continue paying an 
utterly unjust dole to enable agricultural landlords to 
raise their rents. Sir Michael has given a fairly satis- 
factory assurance with regard to the mines. Let him 
be pressed and encouraged upon other matters. Surely 
manufacturers who depend upon cheap sugar (for 
example) for their prosperity must see the necessity for 
vigorous and immediate action of analternative character 
ere it is too late. They may be sure that the Times and 





other Protectionist organs will soon be in the field again. 
As Lord Salisbury once observed at an agricultural 
gathering, “ There is a great deal to be said for hops.” 





IRISH PROSPECTS. 


R. WYNDHAM’S career as Irish Secretary has 
begun auspiciously, for a riot was created by 

the police within forty-eight hours of his arrival. But 
honour to whom honour is due; we learn from a 
letter published in the Times on Wednesday that the 
credit for the demonstration last Sunday at Wicklow is 
to be assigned not to the fresh vigour of the new 
Secretary, but to the considerate forethought of the old. 
Mr. Wyndham has come in, it is true, with a halo, 
but the halo is really the reflection of the blaze of 
glory in which his predecessor has gone out. And Mr. 
Gerald Balfour could scarcely have chosen a better 
form in which to help the United Irish League and thus 
render a final service to the country whose Nationalist 
spirit he meant to kill by kindness. He has proclaimed 
a public meeting. That is alwaysa good thing to do, 
for it inevitably has the effect of stimulating the Irish 
temper. But there are different ways of proclaiming 
meetings : meetings have sometimes been proclaimed 
in remote and disturbed districts whence stories of 
official interference with public rights percolate slowly 
and excite only a spasmodic interest in the rest of 
Ireland. It is with no such half-hearted challenge to 
the Irish League that Mr. Balfour has left Ireland. He 
decided to proclaim a meeting sixty miles from Dublin 
in a particularly tranquil county under circumstances 
which would make his action the most direct 
and unmistakable provocation to the new Nation- 
alist organisation. Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon 
were to address the Wicklow meeting. The procla- 
mation was served on them after their arrival with 
the result that three or four meetings were held instead 
of the single meeting originally contemplated, and that 
the usual collision occurred between the audience and 
the police, who apparently were present in about equal 
numbers. The meeting was one of a series of meetings 
organised by the United Irish League, an association of 
which Mr. William O’Brien is founder and with which 
the Parliamentary Nationalist party is virtually amalga- 
mated. That association aims at securing for Ireland 
certain well-known reforms, such as Home Rule, a 
Catholic University, and readjustment of financial rela- 
tions, reforms which Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour and 
Sir Edward Clarke havé respectively championed. Is 
it on the ground of any of these demands that meetings 
organised by the League are proclaimed? There is 
another reform included on the programme of Mr. 
O’Brien’s organisation—compulsory purchase. It is a 
reform advocated by Mr. T. W. Russell, who was until 
two months ago a member of the Ministry, and whose 
resignation did not take place till after the election was 
over. The Times blames the Government for failure to 
crush the organisation earlier, and calls upon Mr. 
Wyndham not to let the Crimes Act grow rusty—an 
appeal which comes with a particularly good grace from 
the newspaper that was betrayed into such unusual 
warmth in its defence of the right of public meeting in 
the Transvaal a year and a half ago. Mr. Wyndham 
cannot do better than follow the advice of the Times. Any- 
body who knows anything of the history of Ireland is aware 
that persecution from the Castle is the best security 
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against the fatigue and apathy which sometimes steal 
over a great national movement there. There is no 
country in which constitutional agitation thrives better 
under official efforts at suppression, and if there was 
anywhere in Ireland a hesitation to believe that the politi- 
cians were at last united and that the new league was a 
serious and an effective organisation which Nationalist 
Irishmen should support, that lingering doubt has been 
dissipated by Mr. Balfour’s action in proclaiming its 
Wicklow meeting. The Government cannot hope to 
smother the United Irish League by proclamations. 
Let Mr. Wyndham respond to the invitation of the Times 
and the police in Ireland will not have a single idle 
Sunday and the league will not have a single lukewarm 
county. With half-a-dozen members in prison and the 
Castle assailing those elementary rights of free speech 
which, as we were reminded by the Imperialists last 
year, are the birthright of civilised men, the old times 
will reappear in Ireland and the old spirit of unity and 
passionate Nationalism, distracted for ten years by 
bitter quarrels, will reassert itself. 

The truth is that the Government has to face a very 
different Ireland from that which Mr. Balfour set out to 
coax into contentment five years ago. The Nationalists 
are now a united body, for, after the recent Election, 
Mr. Healey’s pretensions to a serious leadership or 
rivalry are, in spite of his brilliant wit, a negligible 
quantity. And the practical land policy on which the 
United Irish League is to concentrate its efforts 
commands the allegiance of many Irishmen outside the 
Nationalist party. Mr. T. W. Russell's case does not 
stand alone. The Unionists who favour compulsory 
purchase form a serious element in the Unionist 
party. From the days of O’Connell there has so often 
appeared, and then disappeared, on the horizon a 
prospect of an Irish movement from which Ulster 
would not be excluded, that nobody can count 
with any assurance on a lasting Unionist support 
for an agitation which has its origin in Catholic and 
Home Rule Ireland. But it is, at any rate, significant 
that several Unionist members were returned at the last 
election pledged either to support compulsory purchase 
or to take the opinion of their constituents when such a 
measure is introduced. Colonel Saunderson himself, 
who ten years ago was ready to turn rebel and die in the 
last ditch if Home Rule were carried, has under- 
taken to contest his seat again before opposing 
any Bill for having compulsory purchase. It is 
clear, then, that the demand for compulsory pur- 
chase is persistent, and that it is not confined 
to the Nationalist party. Already we see Nation- 
alist leaders offering Mr. Russell a welcome, and 
though the religious cry may be raised successfully to 
divert the Ulster tenants from an alliance with the 
Nationalists in favour of compulsory purchase, there is 
at present something not unlike a solidarity of sentiment 
between the two sections. And on whom can the 
Government rely if it is to oppose that demand? Lord 
Ardilaun has shown that he is strong enough to detach a 
certain amount of Unionist support from Mr. Horace 
Plunkett and thereby deprive Ireland of the services of 
a broad-minded landlord. But what is Lord Ardilaun 
against Nationalists and Unionist tenant farmers com- 
bined? The Government have already alienated the 
Irish landlords, and they cannot make room for 
every Irish landlord as they have made room for 
Lord Londonderry and Mr. Carson. But if they 
throw in their lot with the Irish landlords they will 
have to reckon with a very serious opposition in 
Ireland. And if they wish to make that opposition 


still more active, they cannot do better than obey 
the Times, proclaim orderly meetings, send Irish 
Members to prison, for the suppression of meetings will 
certainly be resisted, and show that Mr. Horace 
Plunkett’s patriotic efforts were only an interlude in the 
general policy of coercion. For our own part, believing 
with Mr. Gladstone that the attempt to maintain an 
alien land-system in Ireland and an alien Government at 
Dublin is fraught with the gravest mischief both to our 
own country and to Ireland, we welcome the symptoms 
of a revival of Nationalist power more vigorous and 
united than it has been since the unhappy catastrophe 
which deprived Ireland of Mr. Parnell’s leadership. 





THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 


HE recent spluttering of Carlism, though a small 
thing in itself and easily put down, is still a fore- 
shadowing of the trials that Spain will have to nerve 
herself to face before long. The cause of the exiled 
Legitimists is not the fighting force it was in the seventies. 
Its coffers then were filled with the offerings of the 
mendicant Friars of Manila; the bulk of the Spanish 
clergy were warm and active in its support ; there was 
practically no regular army to oppose its progress ; 
France was more than triendly, and the sturdy peasantry 
of the Basque Provinces and Navarre sprang to a man 
round the old standard. To-day the Philippine Friars 
are mendicants indeed. The Pope, who always recog- 
nises facts when the unity of Italy is not one of them, 
has rallied the Church to the Alphonsists. The Govern- 
ment has at least 100,000 veterans at its call, and 
Bismarck’s efforts to include the Peninsula in the Triple 
Alliance as well as the extensive holdings of her people 
in Spanish securities, have converted France into an 
upholder of the existing dynasty. The next Carlist 
revolt will not have the same number of jumping-off 
grounds to choose from. The mountaineers of the 
north are still, no doubt, passive sympathisers 
with the old cause, but of late years the development 
of their mining industries has given them something 
else to think of. Don Carlos made frantic efforts 
during and immediately after the Spanish-American 
war to turn some of the sentimental interest in 
Carlism into solid cash, and granted honours and 
concessions without stint, practically, it is said, mort- 
gaging all the present and prospective resources of his 
country up to the hilt. But the capitalists of London 
and Paris were not to be caught, and the Legitimist 
exchequer is still far from the point where it could hope 
to finance a revolution. Perhaps if one were to say 
that Carlism commands the latent but quite inactive 
sympathies of one-tenth of Spain—and that tenth the 
poorest and most ignorant—one would be putting its 
condition and prospects in an ultra-favourable light. 
But though weaker than it was Carlism is not yet 
played out. Its organisation is still effective and intact, 
and even in its decrepitude it is the only serious rival 
and alternative to the present régime. The Repub- 
licans have been tried and found wanting, and 
with the memory of those seven months of °75 
still green, Spain is not likely to try the experi- 
ment again. Carlism stands, briefly, for autocracy 
tempered by a revival of the old Spanish Cortes on the 
basis of representation by classes. It stands, too, fora 
very militant and reactionary Catholicism. But neither 
the divine right of kings nor the temporal power of the 
Church are causes for which men will fight nowadays, 
What gives Carlism such strength as it possesses is its 
support of the principle of decentralization, of Region- 
alism as the Spaniards call it. And this is a sound and 
much needed reform. Spain is little more homogeneous 
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than Austria, It is a congeries of races and provinces 
that have never really fused. There are no Spaniards 
in the sense in which there are Frenchmen or even 
Americans. There are Catalans and Basques and 
Aragonese, and Andalusians and Castilians, and so on, 
each of them intensely proud of his narrower father- 
land, its dialect, its laws, and its ancient traditions. Up 
to the time of Ferdinand and Isabella the provinces 
enjoyed a virtual autonomy. They held fast to the old 
rights and privileges and customs they had grown used 
to as independent States ; and their cry for home rule 
to-day takes the form of a demand for the restitution of 
their ancient fucros. They look forward, in fact, to the 
country resolving itself into a confederation of Repub- 
lics presided over by a monarchy. 

The grievance is not merely one of sentiment. — It 
has a very practical businesslike side to it, like most 
questions that the Latin people are interested in. 
Constitutionalism in Spain has proved a sorry farce, 
which any severe crisis is apt to convert into a tragedy. 
The parties that call themselves Liberal and Conserva 
tive have no political principles whatever, except the 
principle of allowing one another a reasonable turn in 
office. They are simply the ins and outs. The elections 
are a ludicrous travesty on Parliamentary government. 
The Minister of the day not only decides beforehand 
how large a majority he will require, but even allots a 
fair number of seats to his opponents. Not 25 per 
cent. of the registered citizens take the trouble to vote 
at all. The cacigues, who are the nearest equivalent in 
Europe to the American boss, see to it that the required 
majority is always forthcoming. Their methods are the 
familiar Tammany methods of fraud, personation, and 
“bulldozing.” The better class of Spaniards have 
simply withdrawn from politics in despair of making 
any headway against the corruption and illegality around 
them. Among the people generally there is that pro- 
found distrust of their public men and institutions which 
one notices in the Italian peasantry and to some extent 
among the middle classes of France. The country is 
run by two or three hundred thousand professional 
politicians who are “in politics” solely for what they 
can make out of it. Imagine New York as it was under 
“ Boss’ Tweed or still is under ‘“‘ Boss” Croker, and 
apply their system of government to the Army and 
Navy and to every detail of national and municipal 
administration, and one gets no exaggerated picture of 
Spain’s present condition. 

Constitutionalism has, in tact, degenerated into a 
vast conspiracy against the people of Spain, and the 
highly centralised system of administration is handmaid 
to its viciousness. The Prime Minister of the day has 
the control not only of the great offices of State, but of 
every mavoralty, prefecture and collectorship in the 
land. The country in consequence is flooded with 
carpet-baggers from Madrid, whose tenure of office is 
brief, whose salaries are always in arrears, and who 
must plunder to live. No province has suffered more 
from these harpies than Catalonia, the wealthiest, most 
industrious and most democratic portion of the Penin- 
sula. The Catalans are more Provengal than Castilian 
in speech and character and instinctive ways of looking 
at things. Though only one-tenth of the whole popula 
tion, they are the mainstay of the Spanish Treasury, 
contributing to it nearly a quarter of the taxes raised 
from the entire country. Yet their interests are wholly 
neglected by the central Government, and their province 
is overrun with needy office-holders, who baften upon 
their industries, pocket the taxes, and give them in 
return not even the semblance of decent administration. 
In no part of Spain is the cry for home rule louder or 
more urgent, and it is because Carlism stands for local 
autonomy that the Catalonians are disposed to favour 
it. It appeals to them, that is, as an economic rather 
than a political cause. 

Herein lies whatever hope of strength that move- 
ment may win from the future. It Carlism ever becomes 
formidable again it will be beause it has gathered to 








itself the industrial discontent and suffering of the 
people. In such a country as Spain, where public 
opinion does not exist and, as the last census showed, 
only one person in six can read and write, a political 
revolution is an impossibility. But an economic revolu- 
tion, a rising of the masses rendered desperate by the 
pinch of hunger is always on the cards and it is to some 
such catastrophe that Spain seems hastening. Spanish 
Constitutionalism is not more of a sham than Spanish 
budgets ; yet even the dexterity of successive Finance 
Ministers can no longer hide the fact that the total 
revenue of the country is barely sufficient to meet the 
annual interest on the debt. Repudiation will hardly 
help matters, as most of the Government scrip, being 
exempt from taxation, is held by the Spaniards them- 
selves and all possible sources of income have long ago 
been tapped. Moreover, the loss of the colonies means 
the loss of the large, if artificial, trade which tlourished 
on them ; for, though Spain is allowed to enter the 
Cuban and Philippine markets on equal terms with the 
United States for another eight years, she can hardly 
hope to hold her own against such competitors. In spite 
of the tardy efforts that are being made to develop the 
South African trade, there must infallibly come a period 
of severe commercial depression, to which the depre- 
ciation of the peseta, the overcrowding of the industrial 
market by the influx of nearly 200,000 repatriados and 
the wretched land-tenure system will contribute their 
share. 

The truth is that Spain, in spite of the chronic dis- 
orders of the last seventy years, has never been reor- 
ganised. Alone among the countries of Europe she 
remains practically unaffected by the two greatest move- 
ments of modern times, the Reformation and the French 
Revolution. For three hundred years she has done 
little but mark time and live in the past to which she 
mentally belongs. The upheaval must come sooner o1 
later, and all the circumstances seem to point to its 
advent in the near future. A system of government that 
makes it impossible for a poor man to become honestly 
rich cannot endure for ever. Whether Spain emerges 
from the crisis under the Carlists or under the present 
dynasty, or as a confederation of Republics presided 
over either by a monarchy or military dictatorship 
matters less than that she should have to face no crisis 
at all. There is some hope in revolution ; there is none 
whatever in stagnation. 


SYDNEY BROOKS. 





LITTLE JOSEPH. 


HEN little Josgph was born, his father (who 

could sketch remarkably well and had rowed 

some years before in his college boat) was congratulated 
very warmly by his friends. One lady wrote to him: 
“ Your son cannot fail to add distinction to an already 
famous name”—for little Joseph’s father’s uncle had 
been an Under-Secretary of State. Then, another, the 
family doctor, said heartily, “ Well, well, all doing 
excellently ; another Duggleton” (for little Joseph’s 
father’s family were Duggletons) “and one that will 
keep the old flag flying.” Little Joseph’s father’s aunt, 
whose husband had been the Under-Secretary, wrote 
and said she was longing to see the Jast Dugyleton, and 
hinted that a Duggleton more was sheer gain to The 
England that our Fathers Made. His father put his 
name down that very day for the Club and met there 
Baron Urscher, who promised him every support “ if God 
should spare him to the time when he might welcome 
another Duggleton to these old rooms.” The baron 
then recalled the name of Charlie Fox and Beau Rimmel, 
that was to say, Brummel. He said an abusive word or 
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two about Mr. Gladstone, who was then alive, and went 
away. Little Joseph for many long weeks continued to 
seem much like others, and if he had then died (as some 
cousins hoped he would, and as, indeed, there seemed 
to be a very good chaygce on the day that he swallowed 
the bone button) I should have no more to write about. 
There would be an end of little Joseph so far as you and 
I are concerned ; and as for the family of Duggleton, 
why any one but the man who does Society Notes in 
the Evening Yankee should write about them I can’t 
conceive, 

Well, but little Joseph did not die. He lived to 
learn to speak, and to walk, and to put out his tongue at 
visitors, let alone interrupting his parents with personal 
remarks and telling lies. It was early observed that he 
did all these things with a se-ne-sgais-quoy and a verve 
quite different from the manner of his little playmates. 
When one day he moulded out, tlattened and unshaped 
the waxen nose of a doll of his, it was apparent to all 
that it had been very skilfully done, and showe7/ a taste 
for modelling, and the admiration this excited was 
doubled when it was discovered that he had called the 
doll “ Aunt Garry.” He took also to drawing things 
with a pencil as early as eight years old, and for this 
talent his father’s house was very suitable, since Mrs. 
Duggleton had nice Louis XV. furniture, all white and 
vold, and the quaint new brown paper medium on her 
walls. Colour, oddly enough, he could not pretend to; 
but he had a remarkably fine ear, and was often heard, 
before he was ten years old, singing some set of words 
or other over and over again very loudly upon the 
staircase to a few single notes. 

It seems incredible, but it is certainly true, that he 
even composed verses at the age of eleven, wherein 
“land” and “strand,” “more” and “shore” would 
frequently occur, the latter being commonly associated 
with England, to which, our beloved country, the intel- 
ligent child would add the epithet “ old.” 

He was, a short time after this, discovered playing 
upon words and would pun upon “rain” and “ reign,” 
as also upon “ Wales” the country (or rather province, 
for no patriot will admit a divided Crown) and 
“whales,” the vast Oceanic or Thlassic mammals that 
swim in Arctic waters. He asked questions that showed 
a surprising intelligence, and at the same time betrayed 
a charming simplicity and purity of mind. Thus he 
would cross-examine upon their recent movements 
ladies who came to call, proving them very frequently 
to have lied, for he was puzzled like most children by 
the duplicity of the gay world. Or again, he would ask 
guests at the dinner table how old they were and 
whether they liked his father and mother, and this in a 
loud and shrill way that provoked at once the attention 
and amusement of the select coterie that gathered 
under his father’s roof. As is so often the case with 
highly strung natures, he was morbidly sensitive in his 
self-respect. Upon one occasion he had invented some 
boyish nickname or other for an elderly matron who 
was present in his mother’s drawing-room, and when 
that lady urged his parent most forcibly to chastise 
him he fled to his room and wrote a short note 
in pencil forgiving his dear mamma her intimacy 
with his enemies and announcing his determination 
to put an end to his life. His mother on dis- 
covering this note pinned to her chair gave way to 
a very natural alarm and rushed upstairs to her darling, 
with whom she remonstrated in terms deservedly severe, 
pointing out the folly and wickedness of self-destruction 
and urging that such thoughts were unfit for one of his 
tender years, for he was then barely thirteen. 

This incident and many others I could quote made 
a profound impression upon the Honourable Mr. and 
Mrs. Duggleton, who, by the time of their son’s ado- 
lescence, were convinced that Providence had intrusted 
them with a vessel of no ordinary fineness. They dis- 
cussed the question of his schooling with the utmost 
care, and at the age of fifteen sent “little Joseph,” as they 
still affectionately called him, to the care of the Rev, 


James Filbury, who kept a small but exceedingly expen- 
sive school upon the banks of the River Thames. The 
three years that he spent at this establishment were 
among the happiest in the life of his father’s private 
secretary, and are still remembered by many intimate 
friends of the tamily. He was twice upon the point of 
securing the prize for Biblical studies and did, indeed, 
take that for French and arithmetic. Mr. Filbury 
assured his father that he had the very highest 
hopes of his career at the University. “ joseph,’ he 
wrote, “is a fine, highly tempered spirit, one to whom 
continued application is difficult, but who is capable of 
high flights of imagination not often reached by our 
sturdy English boyhood. I regret that I 
cannot see my way to reducing the charge for meat at 
breakfast. Joseph’s health,” &c. &c. 1 have no space 
to give the letter in full, though it shows in every line 
the effect this gifted youth had produced upon one well 
acquainted with the marks of future greatness ; the tutor 
and friend of the Duke of Buxton, the sometime master 
of the Bishop of Lewes and the cousin of the late Joshua 
Lambkin, of Oxford. 

With “Little Joseph’s” entry into college life he 
abundantly fulfilled the expectations held of him. The 
head of his college wrote to his great-aunt (the wife of 
the Under-Secretary of State)“ . . . . he has 
something in him of what the ancients called prophecy 
and we term genius -’; old Dr. Biddlecup asked 
the boy to dinner and afterwards assured his father that 
little Joseph was the image of William Pitt, whom he 
falsely pretended to have seen in childhood, and to 
whom the Duggletons were related through Mrs. 
Duggleton’s grandmother, who had been the cousin of 
the Saviour of Europe. The old man may not have 
been accurate in his historical pretensions, but the main 
truth of what he said was certain, for Joseph resembled 
the great statesman at once in his physical appearance, 
being sallow and having a turned-up nose, in his gifts— 
his oratory was ever remarkable at the social clubs and 
wines—and, alas! in his fondness for port. Indeed, 
little Joseph had to pay the price of being the “ genius 
of the family ” in more than one of the temptations that 
assault men of vigorous imagination and visionary temper. 
He kept late hours, drank, not always to excess, but 
over-frequently, and gambled, if not beyond his means, 
at least with a feverish energy that was ruinous to his 
health. He tailed, through nervous breakdown, in the 
schools, but was granted an aegrolalt, which was, in his 
case, the equivalent of a First Class in Honours, and 
was asked by one of the colleges to compete for a 
Fellowship, which was, however, given to another 
candidate. 

After this failure he went home, and, at his father’s 
advice, attempted political work ; but the hurry and 
noise of an election disgusted him, and it is feared that 
his cynical and highly epigrammatic speeches were 
another cause of his defeat. Sir William Mackle, who 
had watched the boy with the tenderest interest, ordered 
complete rest and change, and recommended the south 
of France, whither he was sent with a worthless friend, 
who permitted him to gamble and even to borrow 
money, and it was this friend to whom Sir William 
(in his letter to the Honourable Mr. Duggleton acknow- 
ledging receipt of his cheque) attributed the tragedy 
that followed. “Had he not” wrote the distinguished 
physician, “ permitted our poor Joseph to borrow money 
ot him, and had he resolutely refused to drink wine at 
dinner ; had he locked Joseph up in his room every 
evening at the opening hour of the Casino, we should 
not have to deplore the loss of one of England’s noblest 
youths.” Nor did the false friend make things easier 
for the bereaved father by suggesting ere twelve short 
months had elapsed that the sums Joseph had borrowed 
of him should be repaid. 

Joseph had one fatal night, somewhat heated by 
wine, heard a Frenchman telling an Italian that Mazzini 
was “un homme deéloyal.” The pair were discussing a 
local book-maker, but the boy, whose passion for Italian 
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unity was well{known, imagined that the philosopher 
was in question, and fell into such a passion and 
attacked the foreigners with such violence that brain 
fever ensued, and his grave now whitens the hillside of 
the Monte Resorto (in French Mont-resort). He left 
some fifty short poems in the manner of Shelley, Rosetti, 
and Swinburne, and a few in an individual style that 
would surely have developed with age. These have 
since been gathered into a volume and go far to prove 
the truth of his father’s despairing cry that “ Joseph 
would have done for the name of Duggleton in literature 
what my uncle did for it in politics.” His portrait may 
be found in Annals of the Raduorshire Gentry recently 
published privately by subscription to the gentleman 
who produced that handsome volume. 


PANURGE. 





THE STRATFORD MOP. 


TATUTE fairs, mops and wakes are curious 
S survivals in our midst. They seem totally out of 
keeping with an age which runs up Empire music-halls 
in every town, flatters the smallest hamlet with evening 
trains convenient for these resorts of pleasure, vaunts 
the charms of high-chinned independence so loudly that 
the meekest and lowliest of country girls prefers to be a 
factory hand rather than a housemaid and complains of 
its extreme nervous sensibility. Our grandfathers laughed 
at them as stark relics of the middle ages. Our fathers 
viewed them with compassion and contempt as obsolete 
institutions, well nigh at the point of death, occasions of 
vice and domestic disturbance, yet picturesque withal. 
But they live on, and now they beat their drums and 
cry their gingerbread and twopenny-halfpenny absurdi- 
ties and exhibit fat women and freaks as energetically as 
ever. Town councillors discuss them annually. Alder- 
man A. rises to move that the nuisance be abolished. 
The congestion in the streets is intolerable, the demorali- 
sation among the young people of the town is beyond 
calculation and the increased mortality due to neglect— 
inevitable neglect—of sanitary regulations by these 
itinerant showmen, strolling players and so forth isa 
scandal to the entire council. The usual debate follows, 
with the usual result. The town deplores the fair, but 
cannot conscientiously reduce its revenue by the very 
handsome amount of its receipts from the detestable 
nomads who compose it. 

The Stratford-on-Avon October Mop is a very com- 
plete specimen of its kind. As such, it is well worth 
studying. No doubt it existed in Shakespeare’s time, 
and the wise bard, if he could revisit the glimpses of 
the moon, would smile on many of its current features 
as legitimate developments from those familiar to him 
three centuries ago. But the primary purpose of the 
Fair is changed. Not now, as of yore, does one find 
modest maidens in rows respectfully offering their 
services to critical dames in search of a slave; nor do 
agricultural labourers with straws in their mouths catch 
the eye in its market-place. The lord of Clopton or 
Charlecote, supported by his lady, often, in the olden 
time, cheered these lowly suitors for hire with the light 
of his countenance, and kindly words which, if they 
cost him nothing, were yet not without value. True, 
there would be a bull or a bear to be baited, and 
squires in those days, as in these, loved what they con- 
ceived to be sport. But they had the instinct of 
humanity as well: witness the curious inscription 
among the Clopton monuments of Stratford’s church, 
over a certain “maide” who had spent forty years in 
the service of the family, and, dying at Nonsuch House, 
in the south of England, entreated that her bones might 
be allowed to mingle with those of her benefactors. 
The kitchenmaid in her demureness and blushing 
humility is scarcely more in evidence at the statute fair 


of our day than the squire in his panoply of gracious 
condescension. They both, be it said respectfully, know 
a trick worth two of that. 

For a day and a half or so Shakespeare's town 
seems to forget even Shakespeare himself. It is not 
ingratitude, but a very natural determination to rest 
from its persistent labours in the selling of Shake- 
spearean literature and photographs, and seek relaxa- 
tion of a much more vigorous kind. The main street 
is abandoned to booths, almost from its beginning 
near the railway station to the bridge over the Avon, 
which Sir Henry Clopton, Kt., Lord Mayor of London, 
built in the reign of Henry the Seventh. From a 
terribly early hour the perfume of roasting meat and 
frying sausages pervades this suffocated thoroughfare. 
Trains and carriers’ carts bring in beaming rustics from 
the countryside ; excursions are run from a radius of 
forty or fifty miles. The fragmentary amount of hiring 
that exists is soon done with. You may meet a smiling 
maidservant, dressed like an eccentric countess or an 
ordinary actress off the stage, trotting her tin box to a 
place of deposit so that she may hasten back to the 
clamorous pleasures of the town. Her mother holds 
the other handle of the box and discusses het 
girl’s future, with that indifference to the public ear 
which tells so plainly of the simple conditions of lite 
which still belong to certain parts of rural England. “ Be 
sure yo’ remember about yo’r beer money, Nancy !” 
The words are loud and there are many to hear them ; 
but the smiling, black-eyed damsel has no false pride. 
“T’m thinkin’, mother,” she says, “that I'll have the 
beer and never mind the money.” The moralist may 
shake his head in sorrow. But the day is warm for 
October, there are myriads of thirst-inspiring microbes 
(and others) in the polluted air, and at the worst a girl 
with such a face may be trusted not to exceed the 
bounds of temperance, assuming—a bold assumption 
even nowadays in these parts—that her mistress makes 
her as free of the beer-tap as of the kitchen. If you meet 
this girl later in the day, it will not be in the society of 
her mother, if she can help it. Warwickshire human 
nature is bent on having its half-yearly fling. The 
happy child is enjoying a debauch a wild beasts, 
bioscopes, living mermaids and roundabouts. She has 
her swain, deservedly, and like him she wears large 
posies of artificial tlowers—cunning imitations, yet hateful 
to see—miniatures of British Generals and a new gold 
chain, bought froma Sheffield pedlar for sixpence. Her 
swain may even take her on the river and attempt to 
explain the Memorial Theatre. And at the very latest 
hour of the evening consistent with decorum he will 
kiss her heartily in the railway station, or thereabouts, 
say “ Goodbye” to her and never see her again. They 
have both played the frantic part of insects of a day 
and it contents them. 

There are, we believe, many small towns which 
revel once a year or so in the Gargantuan spectacle of 
an ox roasting whole in public. Stratford-on-Avon at 
Mop time goes much’ farther than that. As many as 
four beasts are to be seen in favourable seasons like the 
present spitted in the main street, revolving slowly at 
the caprice of the white-capped cook who turns the 
cart-wheel rudder of the occasion. The fires are ot 
wood, built against light yet adequate brick screens. 
The victims begin to warm at seven a.m., so that even 
early arrivals may, if they please, enjoy its outer slices. 
Towards noon, when the fair is in full blast, the rush to 
dine off these sixteen-score oxen is very marked. It is 
a courteous custom here to exhibit a photograph of the 
victim as it stood in life. One may look first on the one 
picture and then on the other, and muse appropriately. 
But, in justice to the patrons of Stratford’s Mop, it may 
be said that they seem in the humour to minister solely 
to the appetites of their bodies. They argue with the 
cooks about this part and that, and, like practical 
people, they eat, without further argument, whatever 
they receive. A little later and tle melancholy skeletons 
on these unwieldy skewers fall to pieces in the spacious 
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dripping pan. The side streets of Shakespeare’s town 
are content with a sheep or a pig roasted in the like 
manner. This kind of thing is, of course, mere affecta- 
tion: a catchpenny resuscitation of an old custom suffi- 
ciently well suited to the centuries which saw gibbeted men 
outside every city of size, and the shrivelled heads and 
quarters of misguided heroes conspicuous in the city 
itself. “The roast beef of old England ” is, happily, a 
phrase still to excite carnal enthusiasm, but it is more 
than probable that the majority of the buxom wives and 
daughters of rural Warwickshire would prefer that there 
should be a little mystery about the plate of meat to 
which they sit with radiant faces in the long dining- 
rooms improvised for them here at Mop time. Many 
of the rest of us, squeamish more or less in keeping with 
our culture, murmur “ Horrible!” and “ Odious!” and 
push past the surfeiting sight. One wonders how the 
populace of the Strand would bear such a trial, thrust 
upon it in memory of the timesthat were. Even atown 
council, lusting for tolls, ought moreover to consider that 
there are such persons as vegetarians, whom it were a 
brutality to pain in their tenderest part. 

It is interesting to notice what stalwart specimens 
of English manhood are these which swarm here in the 
heart of England ona Mop day. They have mouths 
which stretch to their ears with little or no effort in the 
presence of jugglers and crafty hucksters with jests to 
snare them. But they have also superb complexions 
and Herculean shoulders. Could Shakespeare see them, 
he would have nothing to say on the subject of human 
degeneracy on Avon's banks. Drunk or sober, they are 
tine animals. The singers of patriotic ballads hold them 
reverently spellbound, and it is no bad sign that the 
youths are as ready at least with their halfpence for 
the pink sheets of rhymed stanzas as with their six- 
pences later for other pastimes. The Mop music also 
does its best to stir their martial aspirations. And 
stately in their midst, from noon till midnight or there- 
abouts, moves the recruiting sergeant, as fine a man as 
any of them, apart from his red coat, his cane, and the 
fluttering strips of tricolour which indicate his calling. 
He is a significant item in such a “ galere.”” Upon the 
whole, perhaps, he were better away, for one likes not 
to think of his tinselled lures brought into play among 
so much stmplicity, handicapped yet farther by beer, 
excitement, and the music of the bands. It were 
more honest that he should work in cold blood upon 
Warwickshire’s youth also in cold blood. 

The fun, feasting and varied drama of Stratford’s 
Mop begin and ought to end with the day. On the 
morrow there is another fair somewhere else, less asser- 
tive than Stratford's and unaccompanied by the roasting 
of whole oxen, but just as noisy, unsettling and, if one 
be strictly utilitarian, just as unnecessary. Voltaire, 
in his inquiry into the origin of the many religious 
festivals which in his day kept down the earnings of the 
hard-working peasant, rejoiced to be able logically to 
run them all to earth at the bar of the tavern-keeper. 
He and he alone was responsible for their zealous 
observance. One cannot compliment the craft of our 
English Bonifaces with the like success in the matter of 
these reanimated fairs and mops, though it is plain they 
find their profit in them. Necessity was their earnest 
mother at the beginning ; and, if provincial town coun- 
cillors are to be believed, it is necessity still which 
saves them from being strangled as the early Sardes 
are said to have strangled or clubbed their parents to 
death in the time of their inefficient dotage. 


C. E. 





THE DEPRESSION IN THE WOOLLEN 
TRADE: ITS CAUSE AND EFFECTS. 
HE West Riding woollen manufacturers have of 


late years developed a strong tendency towards 
speculation as the line of the least resistance to sudden 


fortune. That the maker of woollens has been giving 
himself up to foolish thoughts and vain imaginings can 
now be seen easily by any one who cares to look under 
the surface of things. On account of the shape of his 
head and his hereditary instincts he can never be a 
successful speculator, this native of Leeds or Dewsbury. 
What chance has a man called Westgarth in a battle of 
wits against the Greenbaums, the Shumms, and the 
Josephs whose fathers had learned to spoil the Egyptians 
long before the Westgarths knew enough to keep pigs. 
Back in the fifties Westgarth’s own grandfather wore 
clogs and a smock frock, and worked early and late at 
the loom, in the cottage on the Calderdale hillsides, or 
the Bingley moors. This old man in the smock frock 
built up the woollen industry by the simple process ot 
sheer unflagging industry combined with strict economy 
in all things. 

He lett to his sons a well-established business anda 
freehold mill. But his heirs have not been content with 
the slow and sure gains that were his. They are 
anxious to become rich all of a sudden in the way men 
do in South Africa. 

The one great anxiety of the woollen manufacturer 
of to-day is to do an extensive trade. A legitimate 
ambition, if you have proper regard to your risks, and 
do not sacrifice the substance to the shadow. For some 
time past the woollen mills in the West Riding have 
been working night and day, and men, women, and little 
children have been sweated and overworked, often in 
defiance of the Factory Acts. In their greed the owners 
of the mills have been over-producing at an alarming 
rate. Any manufacturer who cared to take the trouble 
to look into the matter could easily have seen that at no 
time during the past decade did the demand justify his 
working of his machinery a single hour beyond the legal 
day's work. These shrewd Yorkshiremen seem to have 
absolutely taken leave of their senses. Over-production 
has become quite a mania with them; and the cloth 
must be sold at all hazards. 

Shumm and all his tribe take full advantage of these 
things. They play the “shrewd” Yorkshiremen one 
against theother. If Westgarth offers to do business on 
a nine-months’ bill, Chadwick steps forward and offers 
Shumm twelve months’ credit. 

Shumm pays up if he thinks well of it. Often he 
doesn’t think well of it, and the foolish woollen manu- 
facturer who has been forcing his goods on him at such 
extravagant and ruinous terms is lucky if he receives a 
composition of half-a-crown in the pound, which is 
really more than he deserves, because he knew that 
Shumm was very likely to fail. But the woollen manu- 
facturer took the risk, and gave Shumm long credit to 
boot, when all transactions ought to have been strictly 
confined to cash. Shumm is a first-class exploiter ot 
the trade. He comes from the Levant often, and some- 
times he is a Russian subject. He studies very carefully 
the Bankruptcy Laws of the happy land of England, 
and knows exactly how “near the wind” he can sail. 
When he calls his meeting of creditors he has everything 
arranged. His furniture is settled on his wife, and the 
trustees under her marriage settlement rank as secured 
creditors for a substantial amount. 

This is how it is done. Shumm comesa “greener” 
from Russian Poland, and works a little while for a 
sweater and compatriot. He soon learns the ropes. He 
hires a few sewing machines, calls himself a wholesale 
clothier, or he rents a little office and describes him- 
self as a “ shipper,” and writes to Leeds and Hudders- 
field for patterns. He is immediately supplied with 
them, All the London agents wait on him. He orders 
a piece here and a piece there, and pays for them. This 
is what is called establishing confidence and is a recog- 
nised part of the game. Thus is his credit extended, 
and very soon he has a large assortment of agents calling 
on him, all anxious to do business, almost on his own 
terms. 

We have referred to the agent, because he plays 
an important part in Shumm’s little comedy. The 
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manufacturers’ agent of to-day has been evolved from 
the bagman. The agent is paid by commission only, 
whereas the bagman was a salaried individual who had 
the interests of his employer at heart. Now the agent 
knows that no orders, no pay, are the terms of his 
engagement. His expenses are heavy and he has to 
pay them all out of his slender commission, and orders 
from tirms of good commercial standing are hard to get. 
The agent privily holds the opinion that Shumm is a 
“ wrong ’un,” to use his own expression, Shumm, how- 
ever, is willing to do business, and there is the remote 
chance that he may pay up when the account falls due. 
Anyhow there is commission to be earned, and the 
agent is willing to risk it. True, if Shumm fails the 
agent loses his commission ; but Shumm isn’t going to 
fail just yet, he argues with himself. He will get his 
commission on (this transaction, so let the future take 
care of itself. The order is booked and sent down to 
the mill. The manufacturer looks at it in much the 
same light as his agent did, and Shumm gets his parcel 
of woollens at nearly a year’s credit. 

Shumm fails, of course, perhaps not just over that 
transaction but on the next, which is a larger one. At 
his meeting of creditors his solicitor explains that— 

* The debtor is a Polish Jew who came to this country seven 
years ago. With afew pounds, which he saved as a journey- 
man tailor, he began business as a wholesale clothier. Being 
an ignorant man he has kept no books of accounts except a 
sales ledger, and that he lost a few months ago when he 
removed into his present premises. His withdrawals have 
been £7 a week, which he gave to his wife for housekeeping. 

“ The furniture is settled by deed upon his wife, who states 
that she advanced him at the time of her marriage the sum of 
4 2,000, which he alleges he has lost in the business. His wife 
owns four or five houses which she bought with her savings 
out of her housekeeping allowance of £7 a week and the 
taking in of lodgers. The liabilities amount to £10,000, and the 
assets have been valued at #60. If the estate goes into bank- 
ruptcy the creditors will get nothing. A friend of the debtor's 
has stepped forward, and offers a composition of 2s. 6d. in 
the £.” 

This is usually accepted with thanks, and Shumm is 
a free man, and starts again in business. He is no 
bankrupt, and nothing is registered against him in the 
trade gazettes. The arrangement has been made by 
means ot a private composition, and no one, except the 
creditors immediately concerned, is a whit the wiser. 
This is not an extreme case, and the woollen manu- 
facturer who has lost hundreds of pounds has only 
himself to blame. He did the thing with his eyes wide 
open. He knows it would be useless to prosecute 
Shumm, who has laid his plans too well to be caught in 
the meshes of the criminal law. 

Shumm is not the only exploiter of the trade ; there 
is the native specimen as well. The British defaulter is 
usually a reckless individual with no capital of his own 
to lose. The insane competition in the woollen trade is 
so keen that he finds no difficulty in getting heavy 
credit. Down in Leeds they say any one can begin busi- 
ness as a woollen merchant or wholesale clothier without 
capital, as credit is so cheap. The temptation to certain 
people to take advantage of this state of things is 
great. 

All this has been brought about by the foolishness 
of the manufacturers in competing unfairly with each 
other. 

The woollen manufacturer knows that the tactics 
he is following have brought many of his kind to grief. 
But it won’t do so with him; he’s luckier, he thinks, 
than the majority of people. 

The pinch just at the moment is very keen on account 
of the cotton crisis. At first sight it might not appear 
that woollens and cottons are so closely allied, but they 
are. The great majority of cloth produced to-day under 
the name of woollen contain a large admixture of cotton, 
some of it as much as 60 per cent., some as much as 
8o per cent. It may safely be said that a cotton crisis 


afiects the woollen industry to a far greater extent than 
a scarcity of raw wool would, because comparatively 
very little pure wool is used. 


Cotton and shoddy are 


the two chief factors in the production of woollens, 
shoddy being the material that is made from wool rags. 

In a contest of brains the British woollen manu- 
facturer is a little child when matched against the cute 
gentlemen who have engineered the cotton corner. A 
week or two ago the standard price of cotton warps was 
7\d. to 7}d. per pound. At the moment of writing it 
has been forced up to 1ojd.a pound, at which price it 
is likely to remain for some time to come. The manu 
facturer finds it very hard to obtain any corresponding 
increase for his cloth, as his customers remind him that 
raw wool is cheaper, which it actually is. 

In the manufacturing districts of the West Riding, 
in strong contrast with all other industrial centres, the 
Liberal party at the last elections more than held thei: 
own. The woollen manufacturer and the woollen opera- 
tive of all men have much reason to look askance on the 
policy of the Imperialists. We go on expanding the 
Empire, but somehow other peoples seem to have all 
the benefits and emoluments, we have the honour and 
glory, and foot the bill. Take, for example, the West 
Indian Islands, to which we export little or no woollen 
fabrics ; in fact, our trade with these islands is so small 
that it is included in the Board of Trade returns under 
the heading “ other countries.” 

Two or three years ago an inquiry was held as to 
the cause of the decline of British trade with the West 
Indies, and, as a result, an exhibition was held in London 
of samples of goods of foreign manufacture that found 
most favour with the dwellers in the Isles of the Blest. 
The British manufacturer called at the exhibition in 
Eastcheap, examined the exhibits, and sighed to think 
that the Islander should prefer foreign-made rubbish to 
his the genuine things he could get from England. This 
sigh of the manufacturer was the only result of the 
exhibition. : 

As another example, we might take the Australasian 
Colonies, where the woollen manufacturer is doing less 
than a tithe of the trade he did fifty years ago when the 
increase of the population is taken into account. The 
Empire really seems of small value, when judged from 
a purely commercial aspect, to the woollen manufacturer. 

The shrieking Press has done all in its power to 
cause a rupture between this country and France, It 
advised the manufacturer to boycott the Exhibition. 
But France is our very largest customer for woollen 
goods, and not only is she our largest customer, but she 
is our very best customer as well. In the present con- 
dition of things war with France would spell the 
absolute ruin of our woollen industry, which already 
shows signs of decay. But lose the custom of France 
and the industry would receive its death-blow. Taking 
the trade of even the present year as a proof—in the 
first nine months France bought from us woollen and 
worsted tissues to the value of £1,158,882, Australasia 
takes second place, and Canada and the United States 
third and fourth places respectively. Peace with France 
means much anyhow te the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Foreign competition is a very powerful enemy of 
our woollen industry, but the competition that exists 
amongst ourselves is worse still, and is far more 
injurious than hostile tariffs. The foreign woollen 
manufacturer is ahead of us in many things. To 
begin with, he is better educated, and studies very care- 
fully the wants of the different markets, whilst we have 
only a pitying contempt for the man who doesn’t want 
just what we have to sell him. 

There are two points in which we are ahead. The 
British manufacturer is a very clever organiser, and, 
above all, our workpeople are the most skilled and most 
industrious in all the world. That being the case, there 
is assuredly yet hope for the industry if we can only 
eliminate the speculative tendency, and if our woollen 
manufacturers will combine to shorten the terms ol 
credit down to, say, a month, which would spoil the 
game of Shumm and Co, 


R. S. 
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OUR BASHI-BAZOUKING., 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


TORY of the Tories, in principle at least an 
f Anglo-Catholic, and for the same reason, to me 
this South African war has been a time of humiliation 
and grief inexpressible, apart from the loss of many close 
friends. I have seen my party committed to a policy 
which is both unjust and ungentlemanly by a number of 
Whigs who have justitied the sneer of Mortimer Collins 
at those “dear old Torified Whigs’ whom neither 
Tories nor Churchmen can possibly trust, for they have 
not abjured any of their political or religious heresies, 
and yet have sneaked their way in to just those offices 
in which they can do most mischief to all that a Tory 
of twenty years ago held dear. The Unionist alliance, 
brought about by a danger which was far more imaginary 
than real, as regards its possible tinal form, has resulted 
in the endowment of the mere Unionists to an extent far 
beyond their numbers in either the country or in Parlia- 
ment. It has further resulted in their capture, sooner 
or later, of every office which affects foreign, military, 
naval, or colonial policy. This is not the occasion on 
which to enlarge upon a fact which has given sore 
umbrage to the Tory party, and which has produced 
lamentable consequences in preventing those who have 
been Tories on principle from feeling confidence in a 
Ministry which at first had but one point of union, 
resistance to Home Rule, and which has_ brought 
about evils that every Tory feels though few care to 
follow the example of Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. J. M. 
Maclean, and one or two other politicians, such as 
Commander Bethell, in publicly deploring them. 

In no way was I prepossessed in favour of the 
Boers. Up till the time when Lord Derby emphasised 
the Independence Mr. Gladstone gave them they were 
British subjects, because they had appealed to us to 
deliver them, and we did deliver them, from the conse- 
quences of their own ineptitudes. But those declara- 
tions of Sir Evelyn Wood, by direct command of the 
Home Government, including Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain, not by his own action, and by Lord Derby 
in the despatches of 1884 constituted a solemn Act of 
State which, whatever may be thought of its foresight, 
bound us as it bound the Boers not to allow meddling in 
the political affairs of the Transvaal, and not to esta- 
blish with other nations relations to which we objected. 
The Boer position was inexpugnable up to the time of 
the subsidised Jameson Raid. That their country, from 
being a Pastoral State, had become a great mining centre 
could not alter the agreement. Confessedly, the Raid, 
engineered by the Prime Minister of Cape Colony and 
carried out on false pretences by his greatest chum, 
was an offence against British law. 1 approached, with 
an exclamation against the breach of International 
Law, one of the highest officials of the Crown 
a day or two after the Raid, and his reply was 
that he did not care a fortieth part of a rupee—the 
word was more emphatic than this sounds—about the 
international law ; what he did care about was the offence 
against the Queen. That great official has just been 
received with the highest honours on his arrival in 
England from South Africa. No thinking man could 
justify the act which was later solemnly condemned by 
british law. But the Boers knew more than the people 
at home, lawyers or others, did at the time. They knew 
the head of De Beers, the founder of Rhodesia, had 


marked their land for his own, because they would not 
play up to the interests of himself and his cosmopolitan 
allies. After the Raid they armed in self-defence. We 
did not interfere to stop them. With the Raid so close 
behind us we couldn’t. Then came the bullying of a 
statesman who has not shown a nicety of the old sort in 
mixing up his own and his family’s investments with 
public expenditure. For forty years I have held that 
the danger to the Tory party was not aristocracy, which 
for two-thirds of that time has rather flavoured the 
Whigs, but plutocracy. This war has been a plutocratic 
war, engineered in the interests of greed. Lord 
Salisbury’s declaration that we seek no gold, we seek no 
territory, was, made after the war began, not to reassure 
the Boers so much as to prevent the Tory party from 
revolting. We have taken the gold ; we have taken the 
territory. 

Now, as regards its conduct, President Kruger 
warned us that it would produce results paralysing to 
the civilised world. Has his prophecy not been 
justified? To the general excellent behaviour of our 
troops, both in action and in their relations to the 
inhabitants, little exception can be taken, though Lord 
Roberts has a conveniently short memory when he says 
not a single case of crime, apart from the technical 
meaning of petty “crime” in military law, has been 
brought to his notice. But upon the whole the troops 
have resisted temptations that would have been irre- 
sistible to those of most European nations, and that 
were not resisted from the first by some local levies. 
I know from the private correspondence of highly 
placed staff officers, many of whom have never liked 
the war and most of whom have long been sick of it, 
that for months they could not sufficiently admire the 
self-denial of the men even when they were suffering in 
the Orange State and the South African Republic from 
preventible privations. 

But there came a time when the word went out 
from the Liberal Unionist side that the war had lasted 
long enough, and that it must be brought to an end by 
hook or by crook. The “tip” was given informally 
long before it was carried out officially. A portion of 
the army was told that, as certain ends had to be 
obtained within a given time, and supplies were not to 
hand in sufficient quantity, it must manage to live on 
the country. Every army must do that to some extent, 
but it has been our excelling virtue for a generation 
or more to pay when we could. And the order to give 
this up was not communicated to every General. We 
believe Buller’s men were provided for from the base on 
all occasions, and sufficiently provided, when those 
under the Field-Marshal were continually on short 
rations, and, after Kroonstad, were told to take what they 
could get. Some officer in Buller’s force has been 
contributing to Blackwood’s Magazine letters “On the 
Move with Buller.” There it may this month be read 
how Buller, who got to his rendezvous with the column 
from Pretoria a week earlier than it could meet him— 
and no one who knows General French will suggest 
the delay was due to any fault of his—had his men in 
fine fettle, but— 


“The condition of General French's troops took us, it must 
be confessed, rather aback. To the Natal Field Force, with its 
elaborate system of supplies and abundant transport, its well 
clothed men and sufficiently fed horses, contact with troops 
who lived upon the country, whose vehicles included every 
class of cart, carriage, and waggon known in South Atrica, and 
who depended even for their boots and apparel largely upon 
looted stores and homesteads, came with something of a 
shock. We learnt forthe first time how the organisation ot 
Lord Roberts’s huge force had broken down under the strain 
put upon it by rapid movements and by an insufficiently 
guarded railway. And we realised, most of us for the first 
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time, of what incalculable service to the army at large our 
humdrum work in opening up and rendering secure the line 
irom the Natal frontier to near Johannesburg had been and 
would continue to be.” : 


I do not even guess at the writer. It is tolerably 
apparent from his communication that he was not on 
Buller’s staff, except, perhaps, for a very brief period, if 
at all, and that he is a “ brither Scot " of Mr. Blackwood. 
His evidence is sufficient to show that, with proper 
organisation, there was no need to “ live on the country,” 
and it must be remembered that Buller’s had been a 
ying column from the railway at Standerton or the 
Natal border right up to Belfast. Yet, though detained 
a week near Carolina by the non-arrival of the Pretoria 
column, even then Buller was not reduced to living on 
the country. The period in which French was con- 
demned—for to him it must have been an awful order— 
to live on the country marks an epoch in the war. That 
Methuen, or Kitchener, or one or two others should have 
needed no encouragement to this course cannot astonish 
those who know the men and have watched their careers. 
But all British officers “ are not built that way.” It has 
perhaps escaped notice how many senior officers began to 
come home just as soon as they understood the new policy 
of “denuding” the country; of burning homesteads 
because a railway several miles off was broken in the 
ordinary course of war ; of looting farms of all that could 
be carried and burning or blowing-up the rest ; of leaving 
women and children on the bare, cold veldt ; of forcing 
folk against whom something was suspected, but 
nothing could be proved except the absence of their 
male adults, to concentrate in the towns where they 
had no means of subsistence ; of sending out bands, 
without an officer, with orders to burn every home 
they came across, for all of which there is abundant 
evidence over the signatures of the very men who were 
so disgusted with the jobs put on them that they com- 
plained to their fathers and mothers at home. I do not 
say all the officers referred to came home because they 
declared they could not stand that sort of work; but 
there were some. And I say, with some experience of 
half-barbaric warfare, that many a Turkish General in 
1877 would have been ashamed to carry on a campaign 
as some part of ours has been carried on in South 
Africa. 

Moreover, it is right in the teeth of the instructions 
given by Lord Salisbury himself to our representatives 
at the Hague Conference only last year. It is needless 
to cite texts which have already been printed in THE 
SPEAKER. But Sir John Ardagh, Lord Paucefote’s 
military colleague, representing Lord Salisbury, and, in 
a special sense, as head of the Army Intelligence 
Department, representing Lord Lansdowne, pro- 
posed a resolution that under no_ circumstances 
should the right of a people to persevere in self- 
defence be questioned or made the occasion of 
inflicting injury or loss to the private property of the 
people who so persevered. That one proposal on the 
part of Great Britain, though it was not carried, thanks 
to German opposition—a fact which the German Press 
may digest as best it can—damns to infamy the policy 
now being carried out in tlagrant opposition to it. That 
was our standard of military rectitude. We have been 
the first to trample it under foot. Lord Kitchener (with 
whom we must never confound his mild and gentle 
brother) seems to have been the first to violate the 
principle we had set up. He destroyed De Wet’s farm 
and means of livelihood, De Wet has made us pay 
dearly for the luxury of letting a savage loose on a 
people of European origin. If De Wet had happened 
to catch his lordship—and once or twice it was a close 


thing, except that the Chief of the Staff is nearly as 
clever in one way as his old antagonist, Osman Digna— 
he would have been thoroughly justified in first tying 
him up to a tree for a good flogging, and then pistolling 
him personally. That would have been about poetical 
justice, and there would have been no great weeping 
about it either in the British Army. 

After making all allowance for the carefully 
nurtured feeling of the British soldier and the people 
at home concerning the misuse of the white flag, or 
white handkerchief, or white shirt—for once, at least, 
that was the token of surrender—I have evidence that 
it was unavoidable, on both sides, to continue the firing 
when only a small section sent up the signal nd their 
comrades, ignorant of what they were doing, or their 
sore need, were keeping up the fire. There is at my 
right hand as I write one of two framed photographs ot 
a dear and gallant boy—its companion is in the Queen’s 
hands—who fell through a misuse of the white flag, 
though in the same action the Boers complained that we 
continued to fire on some of their men who had 
surrendered. You cannot at once stop the fire of a 
company or a battalion in trenches or extended order 
because one section has had enough or is out ot 
cartridges. And if the Boers had had the means of 
presenting to England the facts as they often stood in 
this matter there is reason to believe, in many instances, 
we should have had to cry quits. No special pleading can 
get rid of the evidence I hold on this head in one instance 
under the hand of a very senior generalofficer. I have seen 
other similar communications and cannot but give them 
some weight. But two blacks will not make a white. 
The “barbarous Boers,” who have shown so many 
instances of chivalry, were prevented by us from taking 
part in the Hague Conference. Perhaps (had _ their 
delegates been admitted) their votes might have enabled 
Sir John Ardagh to carry his resolution above referred 
to. That thought may bring comfort somewhere, 
though not to the average Briton. For myself, loving 
the Army as I do, and having tried to serve it with 
public opinion as regards its material well-being so long 
as I have, it is no pleasure to me to write as I must, but 
I “ calm the wrench of pain” by the belief that it is for 
the interests of our soldiers of all ranks to protest against 
the later conduct of this war. It is unworthy of Britons 
or of civilised men. “Amicus Plato . . . . sed 
magis amica Veritas.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
“ O pity, God, this miserable age ! 

What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 

Erroneous, inhuman, and unnatural, 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget !”’ 

Shakespeare. 
Sirn—To me, the saddest thing about this sad war is the 

demoralizing effect it has had, and is having, on the English 
character. National deterioration is always the supplement 
of war; but, in our case, it has been unusually rapid and 
widespread. Many of us are beginning to feel, though we 
dare not confess it even to ourselves, that the war in South 
Africa has been a blunder and acrime. But until we summon 
up sufficient moral courage to publicly acknowledge our 
error, and unless we are prepared to make such little 
reparation as is now possible to the Boers, there will be no 
repentance, no regeneration. In the meantime, the springs 
of compassion are fast drying up, and, while growing harder 
and more implacable, we are sinking deeper and deeper into 
difficulties of our own creating. 
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Do not public opinion at home and our proceedings in 
South Africa indicate, too clearly, this moral deterioration ? 
Would not our countrymen of the last century have shrunk 
with shame and disgust from the deeds which to-day are 
sullying England's fair name? Are not our women becoming 
as remorseless as their fathers, their brothers, their husbands, 
their sons? Are not our children being reared in an atmos- 
phere of hatred and malice, and, in such a school, are they 
not deteriorating as their parents have already deteriorated / 
Are we not, with the approval of our rulers, deliberately and 
systematically warring against helpless women and children, 
burning down their houses, confiscating their property, 
destroying their means of subsistence, and leaving them 
“ destitute and homeless” in the African wilds ; or, worse still, 
driving them like cattle into pens, unprovided with the 
ordinary comforts and decencies of life? Are not these cruel 
acts defended by Lord Roberts, and applauded by a large 
section of the public press? And are not some of our most 
influential journals instigating our officers and men to fresh 
outrages? 

Should any of my readers doubt this last statement, let 
them read, with attention, the few following extracts taken 
from English newspapers, and then, perhaps, they will realise 
into what depths of degradation England has fallen since the 
beginning of the war :— 

St. Fames's Gazette, August 2oth. 

“Women and children are frequently employed to carry 
messages. Of course they must be included in the military 
measures, and transported or dispatched. . . . . No doubt 
in these conditions war is apt to become peculiarly ferocious. 
That may be a reason for not entering upon it, but it is no 
excuse for failing to do the things which are needed to secure, or 
even only to hasten, victory.” 

The Standard, October 27th. 

“The burning of the farms, and the ravaging of the lands, 
of the recalcitrant burghers do not seem to have produced the 
requisite results. There are other methods of bringing armed 
bands of rioters (7?) and midnight mui derers (?) to submission, 
and these must be attempted without further delay.” 

The Broad Arrow, October 27th. 

“It is related that one of our most able commanders in the 
Kaffir wars about the middle of the century protested against 
undue leniency, saying, ‘ When we find ourselves in conflict with 
a wolf one does not ask whether it is a male or female. This 
was going too far, but equally certain is itwe have been too 
gentle with the Boer women, who have probably done more spv 
work than the men.” 

“The Times,” November 2nd. 

In publishing a letter from its correspondent “D.” (? the 
Devil), who advocated the diabolical policy of ‘“ smothering the 
remaining sparks of this war with women,” the Times remarks : 

“We commend to his (Mr. de Vos’s) attention and to that of 
his friends in South Africa a letter from a correspondent signing 
himself ‘D.’ which appears to-day. ‘D.,’ like Mr. de Vos, is 
struck by the needless misery caused by the prolongation of a 
useless struggle, and he, too, has his remedy for bringing it to 
anend. ‘D. believes that prolongation to be due to an unwise 
and excessive leniency on our part in dealing with the mothers 
and wives over whom Mr. de Vos waxes so pathetic. . . . . 
The measure would be stringent, but it would not be unjust, and 
it may deserve the consideration of the military authorities if the 
Boers persist in their present methods.” 

The italics are mine. 

When will the nation’s conscience awake to the enormity 
of its crime? Some English men and women there are, thank 
God, who have not lost all sense of right and wrong, who view 
with horror these dreadful scenes of carnage, and who, while 
extending heartfelt sympathy to their poor suffering sisters in 
South Africa, are earnestly striving to check “ the rage of con- 
flict and the lust of dominion.” Has ever a more pathetic letter 
passed between mother and son than Mrs. Cowan's, which, to 
her credit, Mrs. Hamilton, of Spencer Lodge, Ryde, published 
in the Times? ‘That letter saved her son’s life. It was twice 
blessed—it blessed her who wrote itand him who received it :— 

“ Dear George—(it began)—I am so anxious about you in this 
terrible war, but I hope you will always be merciful to the 
wounded and respect women and cause as little pain to others 
as you can, for Christ’s sake—Your Mother.” 

Every word in that letter breathes the teachings and 
spirit of Christ, and it must have been more acceptable in 
heaven than even the repentant sinner’s tear. 

AN OLD SOLDIER, 
who served throughout the Indian Mutiny, when, though 
many dark deeds were done, helpless women and 
children, at least, were spared the horrors of war. 





To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—The result of the General Election having been the 
complete triumph of political Hooliganism, the hopelessness 
of offering any suggestion tending to the termination of the 
war or to the putting a stop to military methods which recall 
the worst methods of the Duke of Alva or Marshal Montluc, 
is to no one more apparent than to myself. Still a suggestion 
can but fall on barren soil, and therewith is aa end of the 
evil. Therefore I suggest that Liberal M.P.’s should be 
begged by those of their supporters who are opposed to 
the atrocities, now being carried on by our forces in South 
Africa under the pretence of military operations, to attend 
and speak at public meetings, definitely called to protest 
against such atrocities, and to demand the termination of the 
war. By no other conceivable means can a voice be given to 
the protest of the better conscience of the nation against the 
iniquity of this war of extermination which Mr. Froude 
twenty years ago predicted would be the result of entering 
upon a policy of revenge for Majuba, and which is now in 
course of operation before our eyes. 

I may be told that such a better conscience of the nation 
as I suppose is a fiction of my own peculiar fancy, and that 
the General Election has given carte blanche to our Govern- 
ment and our generals to carry on the war to any length and 
in any manner that pleases them. But this I totally disbelieve. 
There are, even among Conservatives, grave searchings of 
heart over this matter, many of whom swelled the Tory 
majority at the Election not because they liked the war but 
because they were assured it was over, and because they were 
more concerned with the defence of the Church or the public- 
house than with the affairs of South Africa. Now that those 
two precious institutions have been saved for a season, they 
are free, and many of them would be willing to join in such 
an agitation as I propose for the termination of a war of which 
they are sick to death and of atrocities which they resent as a 
disgrace to our country. 

But failing Conservative co-operation, Liberals at least 
owe it to themselves to strike at this juncture for some clear 
expression of their opinions. For it is not now a question of 
the beginning of the war, but of its end, and however much 
Liberals may differ about the former, there should be no 
difficulty in agreeing about the latter. At all events there 
must be a sufficient number of Liberals in every constituency, 
and more especially in every Liberal constituency, to make 
their voice and power felt. Personally, I may belong to a 
minority of the Liberal Party, but there is in any case a large 
minority of us who have at no time of the war committed our- 
selves (1) to the policy of “ seeing the war through,” (2) to the 
policy of making no terms short of unconditional surrender, 
or (3) to an acceptance of the policy of annexation. Where, 
therefore, by our votes we have helped to return Liberal 
candidates to Parliament, the least we can do to satisfy the 
widely prevalent feeling that we ought to do something is to 
bring pressure on our member to support some measure for 
terminating the war on terms short of unconditional surrender, 
and, above all, to refuse to vote any further supplies for this 
atrocious and needless bloodshed. If public meetings with 
these objects in view were held now much might be done to 
strengthen the hands of those Liberals who were in sympathy 
with such a policy—the only policy consistent with reason— 
before Parliament meets in December. It was the fatal 
insistence on unconditional surrender by the same party which 
is now in power that lost us our American colonies, and it is 
the same fatuous policy at the hands of the same party which 
bids fair, unless checked, to lose us in time our colonies in 
Africa, and to start on its independent political career the 
United States of South Africa. History should be able to 
show that some of us foresaw this and tried to prevent it. 

J. A. FARRER. 
Ingleborough, Lancaster. 
THE CANADIAN ELECTION. 

Sir—In your issue of the 13th inst. you use the words, 
“ Canada will have the misery of a Khaki Election.” Unfor- 
tunately, I might almost say, these words hardly express the 
situation. Both the Reform and the Liberal-Conservative 


parties are equally loud in their admiration of war. With the 
exception of the Weekly Sun, the organ. of Professor Goldwin 
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Smith, and the Bobcaygeon Independent—a voice in the Wilder- 
ness—no English paper has criticised, as far as I know, either 
the “inevitableness” or the justice of the war. A _ single 
leading article in the Toronto World, which showed some 
independence of the views of the “ Chartered " Press Associa- 
tions only accentuated the general tide of opinion. There 
may be many who condemn the war privately, but their 
numbers are not sufficient even faintly to colour an election. 
Even in Quebec the issue only seems to be a live one as far 
as it concerns the independence of the French of English 
domination. We donot hear at least any more of the riotously 
anti-British spirit of last winter. 

In only one sense is the war a live issue. Inthe English- 
speaking provinces Sir Charles Tupper, unable to deny the 
fact that the contingents were sent to South Africa and afraid 
in the face of the popular enthusiasm to minimise the grandeur 
of that achievement, has had to fall back—very ineffectively— 
on the allegation that they never would have been sent but 
for the pressure of the Conservative party voicing the popular 
will. 

In Quebec, on the other hand, the same party are 
attempting to represent the same act as a betrayal of the 
French by their own countryman. These two points express, 
I believe, the extent to which the Election can be called a 
“ Khaki” one. 

As to whether Sir Charles Tupper is or is not attacking 
what you call “the Free Trade policy ” of the present Govern- 
ment it is almost impossible to judge, so varied are the 
declarations of himself and his lieutenants. The policy is 
itself of so mild a character that it would hardly seem worth 
the attack of the most ardent Protectionist. Consisting, as it 
does, almost entirely of the British preference, it is difficult 
for a party which arrogates to itself all the available “loyalty” 
of the Dominion to attack it directly, and the Tugela River 
offers but a mild illustration of what can be done in the way 
of “ferrying” by political campaigners. 

To an Englishman the most curious part of the situation 
is the fact that it is gravely asserted by the Conservative 
Press, and believed to some extent by the Conservative voter, 
that Laurier refused an offer from the British Government of 
a preference for Canadian goods in British markets. How 
such an offer could have been made, or just how it could be 
carried out, no one cares to explain. 

B. 
Toronto, Ontario, October 24th, 1goo. 


THE DIMINUTION OF CRIME. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In the charge to the Grand Jury of the county of 
Chester, on the 2nd instant, Mr. Justice Bigham, commenting 
upon the lightness of the calendar, observed that “there had 
been a remarkable diminution of crime during the last twelve 
months, not merely in particular localities, but generally 
throughout the country.” This diminution was attributed by 
the learned Judge to (inter alia) the “spirit of patriotism 
which the war has evoked ;” and, according to newspaper 
reports, he proceeded to affirm that, if our rulers had the will 
and the ability to “ make soldiers” of our “ young men,” pro- 
bably more would thus be done to check crime than had ever 
before been accomplished. 

So long ago as the early spring of the present year, an 
apparent diminution of crime was, if my memory serves me, 
ascribed to a similar cause by one or more of the Judges. 

My object in writing to you, Sir, is not to cavil at harmless 
speculations, howsoever dogmatic. ‘True, some of us had 
supposed that this same outburst of “patriotism” had on 
occasion resulted in broken heads, and had induced, in divers 
places, exhibitions of such lawless outrage as to call forth the 
almost passionate denunciation of that sturdy patriot, Mr. 
A. V. Dicey. But let that pass. 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum (retim ?) cognoscere causas.” 

The question arises whether it would not be as well to 
ascertain, so far as possible, the precise nature of the alleged 
phenomenon before seeking to discover its causes. 

The science of criminology is as yet in its infancy, and it 
would be matter for regret should its votaries bring it into 
disrepute by an adoption of the perfunctory methods of investi- 





gation attributed to the elderly gentleman of scientific attain- 
ments, who demonstrated in a masterly treatise that the 
mysterious flashes of Mr. Pickwick’s dark lantern owed their 
origin to electrical disturbance. 

Upon what grounds, then, has the existence of the alleged 
phenomenon been so complacently assumed? Is there, in 
truth, a substantial diminution of crime, that is to say, a 
diminution greater than might reasonably be looked for as a 
consequence of the deportation from our shores of nearly a 
quarter of a million adult males ? 

It must not be forgotten that, whatever beneficial effect 
training and discipline may produce in the future, we cannot 
(unless my own experience is exceptional) disregard, as an 
insignificant factor in the consideration of this problem, the 
extent to which the ranks have been recruited from the 
criminal classes. The newspapers have, moreover, told us of 
courts directing the discharge of prisoners and despatching 
them to join the forces, instead of dealing with them as 
criminals ; in one instance, even when the charge was of the 
serious character of highway robbery with violence. _ It is, 
too, within my own knowledge that at the present time 
warrants lie unexecuted pending the return of the accused 
persons. Now, although it is probable that the number of 
such cases is insignificant in relation to the hundreds of 
thousands which constitute the strength of our army in the 
field, it is by no means negligible when one is dealing with 
the variations of the comparatively small numbers of prisoners 
committed for trial at Sessions or Assizes. The latest official 
statistics do not furnish any complete dafa beyond the year 
1898. It would, therefore, be interesting to have an oppor- 
tunity of examing the figures which are said to disclose the 
remarkable diminution alleged to have taken place within the 
last twelve months. 

The information would be of special interest to myself 
and other residents in the West Riding of Yorkshire by 
reason of a singular circumstance which i will now particu- 
larise. For the four Assizes next preceding October, 1899, 
the date of the outbreak of hostilities in the present war, the 
aggregate number of West Riding prisoners committed for 
trial was 225, whereas the aggregate number of committals to 
the four corresponding Assizes which have been held since 
the commencement of the war was 228. It will be seen that 
these figures are practically the same, but that, so far as 
there is any change, it is an increase and not a decrease in 
the number of persons committed. It is not sought to draw 
any general conclusions from this particular instance ; and, 
indeed, there are few, I apprehend, who would regard the 
number of cases in Assize calendars as in themselves a safe 
criterion of the quantity of crime, unless the records covered 
large areas and comprised a considerable period of time. 
The test, however, seems to be confidently—if somewhat 
rashly—applied, and it would be more satisfactory if its 
accuracy could be checked by other statistics. There is 
doubtless good reason to believe that, in the early part of the 
year, there was a very encouraging decrease in the number of 
cases presented for trial, whatever may have been the causes ; 
but it will, probably, be found that during the last five months 
there has been a marked recrudescence. I can at any rate 
vouch that such is the fact in at least two jurisdictions of wide 
area and dense population. 

A JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 
gth November, 1goo. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—Mr. Fisher's review of the Life of Coventry Patmore 
shows a just and sympathetic appreciation of his character. 
I wish, however, to point out that, in the passage quoted — 

“ Blessed is he who explains me,” 
“me” no more means Patmore than “I” means Solomon (?) 
in the following :—‘ When he prepared the heavens I was 
there” (Prov. viii.). In both cases it is the Divine wisdom 
which is meant. 

Patmore has been rather freely charged with egoism, but 
he was incapable of it in such a form as Mr. Fisher's reading 
of the passage implies. 

BasiL CHAMPNEYs. 
The Athenzum, Pall-mall, S.W. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF AUGUSTUS HARE. 


rik Story oF My Lire. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Vols. IV., V., 
VI. G. Allen. 


SOME time has slipped away since it was our pleasant 
task to notice Volumes I., II. and III. of Mr. Hare’s 
Life of Himself. He did not wait to be asked for more— 
he promised it us, and he has kept his promise. Here 
is some more—three volumes more. We love complete- 
ness, and doting as we do on Human Nature, we thank 
Mr. Hare from the bottom of our hearts for his unfailing 
and unflagging interest in Himself. “Sludge,” wrote 
Browning, “ is of all-importance to himself ;” and for the 
most part—for there are notable and, it must be owned, 
delightful exceptions—we are all Sludges in this respect, 
though indolence, honeyed indolence in which our 
evenings are steeped, and shamefacedness, hated of 
Bunyan, often slacken our hands and destroy our 
purpe Sc. 
“IT could have written biographies like that youth's 
Ye praise so.” 

jut we did not. Something restrained us. Can it 
have been modesty, more probably fear of ridicule ? 
All the more thanktul ought we to be to Mr. Hare, who, 
despite the reviewers and in face of much _ spiteful 
comment, has pursued his autobiographic course un- 
heeding. Three more volumes and at least four more 
portraits! It is, indeed, a leisurely production. The 
world may be too much with us, late and soon, but 
evidently we cannot, in Mr. Hare’s opinion, have too 
much of his society, too many of his stories, or too large 
a selection from his portfolios. In the preface, which 
is the only short thing about Mr. Hare’s book, he 
combats the criticism he foresees. “ Reviews,” he 
writes, “will, doubtless, in general, continue to abuse 
the book, especially for its great length. But, personally, 
if | am interested 1n a story, I like it to be a long one.” 
Nor does he shirk the question, What if you are not 
interested in Mr. Hare and his migrations from the blue 
bed to the brown? for he adds, with both courage and 
truth, “ There is no obligation for any who dislike a long 
book to read this one.” He does not even rest content 
with this, but pursues the subject with relentless if 
obvious logic : “* They may look at a page or two here 
or there, where they seem promising, or, better still, 
they can leave it quite alone.” Was there ever a more 
candid author ? “Gentle Reader,” he exclaims, “ here is 
a long book, a very long book. You can leave it quite 
alone, you can skip as much as you choose, or you may 
read it all through.” True it is, we knew all this before— 
‘tis the charter of our freedom, none the less it is agree- 
able to find the charter confirmed by the Author of so 
many books as Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare. 

Frankly, we say at once we are not going to abuse 
either Mr. Hare or his Life in six volumes. _ It is too late 
in the day to cry out for compression. We must face all 
the problems of over-population and crowding out. 
Besides, everybody cannot compress. A Marcus Aurelius 
or a Pascal can cram the universe into a paragraph, not 
so a Rousseau, or a Newman. Our author only obeyed 
the laws of self-preservation when he decided to allow 
himself ample room and verge enough the character of 
Hare to trace. 

Human Nature is independent of its surroundings— 

‘“* My local affections (says Mr. Hare, on the 533rd page of his 

sixth volume) are centred in Holmhurst now, Rome, which | 
was formerly even fonder of, is so utterly changed ; it has lost 
its enchaining power, and with the places, the familiar faces there 
have all passed away. I go there every third year, only becapse 
it is necessary for Walks in Rome, the one of my books which 
pays the best.” 

It may be hard to resist a smile at this pitting of Rome 

against Holmhurst. Yet, why should we smile? As 

Cowley, one of our finest essayists, observes, greatness 





has no reality in nature, it is but a creature of the fancy, 
a notion— 

“That consists only in relation and comparison ; it is indeed 
an idol, but St. Paul teaches us that an idol ts nothing in the 
world. There is, in truth, no rising or meridian of the sun, 
but only in respect to several places, there is no right or left, no 
upper hand in nature, everything is little or everything is great 
as it is diversely compared.” 

Besides, it will not do to scorn Holmhurst too harshly, 
and mindless of its just honours. Rome has her sights, 
but so, too, has Holmhurst her hospice, her verandah, 
her entrance hall, her terrace, her kitchen, her shrub- 
bery, and, lest we forget, we hasten to add, her manor 
walk, her oak walk, her Venetian Well, and her Ave 
Vale Gate. 

“My next great blessing is my home, so infinitely, so 
exquisitely suited to my needs, and, indeed, to all my wishes. 
As I write this and look from my window across the tiny 
terrace with its brilliant flowers to the oak-woods, golden in the 
autumn sunset, and the blue sea beyond, with the craggy mass ot 
Hastings Castle rising up against it, I feel that there are few 
places more lovely than Holmhurst. Then the walks in the 
grounds offer a constant variety of wood and rock, flowers 
and water, and the distant view changes constantly and com- 
poses into a hundred pictures, and in the little circle of this 
pleasant home love assuredly reigns supreme. I look upon my 
servants as my best and truest friends; their rooms, in their 
way, are as pretty and comfortable as my own, and I believe 
that they have a real pleasure in serving me. We unite 
together in looking after our less fortunate friends, who come 
in batches, for a month each set, to the little hospice in the 
grounds. I could not ask my servants to do this, but they are 
delighted to help me thus as ir everything. When one of 
our little household community, as has happened four times 
now, passes in an honoured and cherished old age from 
amongst us, we all mourn together, watch by the death-bed, and 
follow the flower-laden coffin to the grave.” 

This is a delightful picture. How unlike the 
splenetic young man in Maud who kept but a man and 
a maid ever ready to slander and steal? Mr. Hare 
does well to praise Holmhurst. Bachelors after all are 
the best housekeepers. They can come and go when 
they please, leave home for as long as they like, wander 
over the Continent, undertake the care of foreign 
princes, tell their stories to ravished audiences in all the 
great houses of England and Scotland; but whenever 
they return to their Holmhursts, it is to find peace and 
happiness reigning among their domestic servants. 

Had Mr. Hare married, things might have worn a 
different aspect. Friends, it appears, urged him to 
marry, or at least have blamed him for not doing so 
earlier. Shakespeare has provided all these gentry with 
arguments, but Mr. Hare has his answer ready :— 

“ As long as my mother lived and for some time after I had 
nothing whatever to marry upon, and after that I had very 
little, and I have been constantly reminded that people of the 
class in which I have always lived do not like to marry paupers. 
Besides the fact is that except in one impossible case, perhaps, 
very long ago, ‘I have never loved any one well enough to put 
myself in a noose for them ; it is a noose, you know.’ ” 

From these few extracts the judicious reader cannot 
fail to observe that the volumes from which they are 
extracted constitute a book of good faith, and con- 
sequently one full of that delicious compound Human 
Nature. Mr. Hare pulls up the shutters, and even opens 
the doors of his house, and invites us to enter and 
explore. He tells us the melancholy tale of his oppressed 
boyhood, of his dissatisfied youth, of his misunder- 
standings with his relations, how he was snubbed and 
mistrusted, and even reviled; how slowly, and with 
what great difficulty, he made a stand for himself, 
opened an outlet for the talents that were in him. He 
thinks himself a forgiving nature, but he forgets 
nothing, least of all an injury sustained or a benefit con- 
ferred. He narrates his quarrels and his lawsuits ; his 
publishers treat him badly, and even that immaculate 
series, the Dictionary of National Biography, did him 
cruel wrong by saddling one of his ancestors with a 
third son, vulgar enough to become an apothecary, and 
that too in an article contributed by Mr. Hare himself. 
He records a long and dismal list of those on whom he 
has wasted time and money, none of whom have even 
repaid him with gratitude, and nearly all of whom have 
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gone utterly to the bad. He did Mr, Freeman the 
honour to quote from his articles, and Mr. Freeman 
coarsely called him a thief; and having copied an 
account of Verona (mistakes and all) from one of 
Murray’s Hand Books, and put it into Hare’s Cities of 
Northern and Central Italy, he was violently abused for 
his plagiarism (for he had forgotten to acknowledge 
the quotation) in the columns of the Athenaum, Alto- 
gether, considering what a lover of peace and quict 
Mr. Hare thinks himself, he has had a quarrelsome life. 
But whatever the effect upon his readers may be, Mr. 
Hare is entitled to the credit of having told us his story 
after a pre-eminently human fashion. 

Another observation should be made. Mr. Hare is 
a famous story-teller—a_ peripatetic prose-minstrel who 
wanders about from one castle-gate to another, telling 
strange tales about ghosts, vampires, coincidences, and 
mysterious occurrences of all sorts. He has made this 
a kind of profession, and he records with pardonable 
pride and, we hope, arithmetical accuracy, how Mr. 
Henry Irving assured him that he could easily make 
£8,000 a year by telling his stories in public. These 
six volumes are stuffed full of these strange tales, and in 
tact were the tales to be omitted and alsothe Continental 
rambles and the woodcuts, most of which have already 
appeared in other publications of Mr. Hare’s, these six 
volumes would be greatly reduced. _ It is not, therefore, 
quite fair to speak or write of Mr. Hare’s autobiography 
as being in six volumes. It is to be found in six volumes. 

The stories themselves are of a very “ mixed” 
nature. Some are stale and stupid, others are selt- 
evidently ridiculous ; but many are first-rate. From the 
point of view of those persons who treat ghost stories 
seriously, Mr. Hare’s tales lack authority. The liberty 
of skipping kindly conceded to his readers by Mr. 
Hare can here be liberally exercised. 

We are not promised any more volumes, but if they 
come they will be welcome. 





A NOTABLE ANTHOLOGY. 


HE OXFORD Book OF ENGLISH VERSE, 1250-1900. Chosen and 
Edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 


Tue anthologist, who endeavours more or less frankly 
to impose his tastes without giving his reasons, under- 
takes a luxurious but a very responsible task, because 
the immortality of poets does not depend on universal 
suffrage but on that sort of authoritative tradition which 
he is best able to start, strengthen or revive. Old 
readers of THE SPEAKER know something already about 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s preferences in English poetry and 
do not need telling that he has brought wide reading, 
enthusiasm, discernment and candour to his labour. 
Candour does not revolt from coincidence of judgment 
with predecessors in a similar undertaking, nor seek to 
conciliate the fool who hath said in his heart, “We 
have anthologies enough and to spare,” by a parade of 
whimsical “discoveries”—the vain fruits of literary 
slumming. This book is a real historical anthology, 
catholic without complaisance and_proportionable 
without timidity. Its most obvious justification is its 
range—greater than that of any book that could be 
compared to it. The late Mr. Palgrave began his selec- 
tions with the sixteenth century, and included in the 
second series only some half-dozen living poets, none of 
whom belong to the present generation. Mr. Henley’s 
memorable collection of English lyrics reaches from 
Chaucer to Poe ; moreover, though that is the one book 
which there is a strong temptation to compare with this, its 
scope is different, being purposely confined by what is, 
perhaps, the most serious attempt yet made to define the 
lyric. Mr. Quiller-Couch’s scope is wider. The contents of 
his book, he says, are lyrics and epigrams, and the 


epigrams are lyrical in quality; but he wastes no space 
on a definition, and he includes a large number of 
poems which Mr. Henley would undoubtedly term non- 
lyrical, or even anti-lyrical. Nay, there are certain 
favourites to be met here which Mr. Henley particularly 
denounced as conflicting with his postulates: Lyly’s 
“Cupid and my Campaspe played,” and Wotton’s 
epitaph— 
“ He first deceased ; she for a little tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died.” 

What is certain is that the present volume is filled with 
verse that is lyrical in form, and constitutes a wholly 
delightful, imposing, various and representative collec- 
tion of English poetry that is neither epic, nor dramatic, 
nor satirical, nor didactic, produced in the space ot 
650 years. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch begins at “the beginning,” not 
with Beowulf or the Battle of Brunanburh, but with the 
first excellent English rime. ‘Sumer is icumen in” is 
followed by two popular spring songs, “ Blow, northern 
wind” and “ Wynter wakeneth al my care,” A Hynimn 
fo the Virgin and the rather later song “ Of a rose, a 
lovely rose.” Ten lines of Robert Mannyng, in praise 
of women, come next ; then the only piece of Barbour 
which everybody knows, “Ah! Fredome is a noble 
thing!” and then Chaucer. Like Mr. Henley, the 
newest anthologist chooses the lovely balade out of the 
prologue to The Dream of Faire Women :— 

“ Hyd, Absalon, thy gilte tresses clere,” 
and the triple roundel Merciles Beauté. He gives also 
two stanzas denouncing “ feyned loves.” Needless to 
say, the moral Gower finds no place here; but Hoccleve’s 
lament for his master Chaucer, and a few lines of 
Lydgate (generally unquotable) follow. There is one 
strophe from the Aingis Quair, and we come to Robin 
and Makyne, the best-known poem of the great Scots 
lyrist of the fifteenth century, Robert Henryson, whose 
ballad of The Bloody Serk is also reproduced. William 
Dunbar is pretty extensively represented ; the Lament 
for the Makers appears in full, with the verses in 
honour of London and two other examples. An 
interval of popular verse separates the Scottish poets 
of the fifteenth century from the men of Henry 
VIII.’s reign—Skelton, Wyatt, Hawes and Surrey. So 
much popular verse has not been gathered together in 
any recent general anthology, and its presence is a 
delightful feature of the book. Quia Amore Langueo is 
a most touching devotional poem, and the inclusion of 
the famous Nul-Brown Maid (seldom reprinted in its old 
form) is a thing to be thankful for. A later song inserted 
with this group hasan illustrious association—The Old 
Cloak, with the stanza about King Stephen. Skelton 
supplies two numbers, Hawes two, and Wyatt five, 
including the passionate appeal “And wilt thou leave 
me thus?” and the equally well-known verses “ To his 
lute.” There are three poems of Surrey’s, examples of 
the obscurer contemporaries Nicholas Grimald, Robert 
Wever, and Alexander Scott, and the strange and 
haunting poem in a long rhythm, Amantium Irae, by 
Richard Edwardes (transcribed likewise by Mr. Henley). 
Presently comes some anonymous Scots verse ; then an 
interval of anonymous English, chiefly songs, from 
Tottel’s Miscellany, Dowland’s Airs and other sources 
exploited a few years ago by Mr. Bullen. The best 
known of them are “ Weep no more, sad fountains,” “ I 
saw my lady weep,” and “ Love me not for comely grace.” 
Nicholas Breton is well represented, so is Raleigh ; 
Spenser holds, of course, a much larger space : both the 
Prothalamion and the Epithalamion are here, and also the 
elegy from Daphnaida.  Lyly, Sidney, Fulke Greville, 
Lodge, Peele, receive their due ; Greene is possibly too 
well treated: if Samela and Fawnia deserved a place, 
Sephestia’s Lullaby would never have been missed. 
Chapman is represented by his Bridal Song ; Daniel by his 
“ Love is a Sickness,” the amcebean Ulysses and the Siren 
and seven sonnets ; Drayton by Sirena and other lyrics, 
besides the indispensable Agincourt and To the Virginian 
Voyage. The Passionate Shepherd separates Drayton from 
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Shakespeare. All the great songs are here, The Phenix 
and the Turtle and no less than twenty of the sonnets. 
It would be interesting, if there were space, to examine 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s selection and try to arrive at the 
grounds of his choice. Turning over the next pages one 
observes Nashe’s “Spring, the Sweet Spring” (out of 
Ralph Roister-Doister), Campion’s “ Cherry-ripe,” the 
Horatian Laura, Devolion and 
* Now winter nights enlarge 
The number of their hours,” 
and “O, come quickly!” Ben Jonson’s is the next 
great name after Campion’s, and he is represented by all 
the most famous songs, the Hymn to Diana, To Celia, The 
Shadow, The Triumph and other poems. Jonson’s friend 
Donne, the seraphical dean, hardly, I think, gets justice, 
though eight numbers are devoted to him—the most 
notable are The Ecstacy and the cynical verses “Go and 
catch a falling star.” What a pity room was not found 
for Twickenham Garden, or— 
“ Sweetest love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee"! 
Close after Donne come Dekker’s Sweef Content and 
Heywood's Matin Song. Fletcher gets several pages. 
Aspatia’s famous song is here and God Lyeus and 
Melancholy, Webster’s two wonderful dirges are, of 
course, included, as well as Vanilas vanitalum :— 
“ All the tlowers of the spring 
Meet to perfume our burying.” 
There are three sonnets of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
his /nvocation to the sun, and other pieces ; Wither’s 
Lover's Resolution and The Choice, and several examples of 
William Browne, including the epitaph on Lady Pem- 
broke, which finds its way into almost every anthology. 
Herrick gets, as he deserves, twenty pages: the longest 
ot his poems inserted is Corinna’s Going a-Mavying. 
Some will think that George Herbert should have been 
more widely represented ; but Love and Easter are 
among the extracts from his verse. Shirley’s divine 
poem Death the Leveller was inevitable ; his hymn, “ O 
tly, my Soul!” also finds a place. Does Carew deserve 
six extracts, two of them epitaphs? Is any of them, 
except “To his inconstant Mistress,” first-rate? Dave- 
nant’s Aubade could not be omitted, but Mr. Quiller- 
Couch may well have hesitated over the rather frigid 
dialogue “To a mistress dying,’ and yet more over 
Waller’s lines “On a girdle.” Milton follows Waller, 
with the Christmas hymn, On Time, Al a solemn Music, 
L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, the song from Arcades, the great 
lyrics out of Comus, Lycidas, two choruses from Samson, 
and five sonnets—incontestably the best, unless for that 
on his blindness you were inclined to substitute that on 
the Massacres in Piedmont, or the second of those 
addressed to Cyriac Skinner. 
Martyrdom and The Constant Lover), Cartwright, and 
Montrose come between Milton and Crashaw, who is 
represented by his Wishes, The Weefer (one of the two 
very dissimilar versions), Hymn to St. Teresa, Christ 
Crucified, and other poems; but neither the ode sent 
with a Prayer-book, nor the Counsel concerning fer 
Choice, nor To the Name above Every Name, is among 
them. The extracts from Lovelace include, it need 
hardly be said, To Althea; there are anacreontics of 
Cowley’s and the elegy on Mr. William Hervey ; and 
Marvell occupies some pages with the two most famous 
of his stately poems, Thoughis in a Garden, and The 
Picture of Little T.C.in a Prospect of Flowers. The Silurist 
is not neglected, and the exquisite verses Friends 
Deparied are among those of his poems inserted in this 
anthology. 

At this point Mr. Quiller-Couch has _ brought 
together a selection of anonymous ballads and songs, 
not all of which belong quite to this period. It must 
suffice to name some of the best-known :—Sir Patrick 
Spens, Clerk Saunders, Fair Annie, “ Edward, Edward,” 
The Queen’s Marie, The Twa Corbies (with the Southern 
version of the same, The Three Ravens), Helen of 
Tyrconnel, The Seven Virgins, Barbara Allen. It will be 
seen how largely Mr. Quiller-Couch has drawn on the 


Suckling (d Doubt of 


northern vernacular for this kind of composition ; 
though he can hardly be said (like Mr. Henley) to have 
made a “ special feature” of Scots poetry. 

But I am warned that this cursory analysis must be 
suspended somewhere; and the gap before Dryden 
suggests a convenient pause. I hope to return to this 
fascinating new anthology, and say something of Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s gleanings among the poets of the last 
two hundred and fifty years, particularly examining his 
selection from our contemporaries which constitutes ina 
sense the clou of the volume, just as the passages from 
the English Bible (a new feature which is not copied 
here) were the clou of Mr. Henley’s. 


F. Y. E. 





AN OLD HAND ON THE NEW HOUSE. 


Our Hovuskt of COMMONS: ITS REALITIES AND ROMANCE. By 
Alfred Kinnear, Author of “To Modder River with Methuen,” 
“ Three Months of Home Rule,” &c. Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


Mk. KINNEAR is at pains to tell us that his subject is 
“essentially and in every sense a New House of 
Commons.” That he himself is an “Old Hand” is 
sufficiently proved by the fact (which he twice narrates) 
that he used to see Lord Beaconstield, when Mr. Disraeli, 
drinking port in the lobby of the House of Commons. 
That wasn’t yesterday. If other proof were wanted, it 
would be found in Mr. Kinnear’s style, which is that of 
the day before yesterday. It is the style which was, I 
believe, invented by the founders of the Daily Telegraph, 
and its characteristic is that nothing and nobody 
is ever called by its or his natural name, if by 
hook or crook an elaborate synonym can be dis- 
covered or invented. Thus, in Mr. Kinnear’s pages, 
the House of Commons is “St. Stephen’s,” or “the 
popular Chamber,” or “the Forum,” or “* the classic 
cloister of the Legislature.” The Athenzum is “the 
home of erudition in Pall Mall” ; Lord Salisbury is 
“the noble Marquis” ; Lord Spencer “the Red Earl,” 
the Duke of Devonshire “the Dictator of Disruption.” 
A Whip is a “ Dragoman” ; the First Commissioner of 
Works is “our chief Atdile.” Lord Tennyson is 
“ England’s famous bard”; a kitchenmaid is an “ Abi- 
gail”; and the Terrace “ constitutes what is euphe- 
mistically known as a Function.” 

Another character of Telegraphese is that it revels 
in titles. Disregarding the usages of society, it speaks of 
the “ Earl” of this and “Viscount” that; while Mr. 
Kinnear even writes “ Baron Ashbourne,” oblivious of 
the fact that since Barons of the Exchequer have ceased 
to be, no Englishman has ever been spoken of as Baron. 
I protest that, as I turn over page after page of Mr. 
Kinnear’s lively narrative, | become possessed by what 
Matthew Arnold called the divine madness of the old 
style. ‘“ Erstwhile ” and “ Beshrew me” ; “ diaphanous 
courtesy”; “Parthian paragraphs”; “an exiguous 
hand”; “the mercy-seat »f West Monmouth”; “the 
chaffering of the romantic Thames”; “a safe path 
paved with the brickbats of mutiny, though edged 
with brilliant reminiscences.” All these are delightful 
survivals of the bygone order, and so is the com- 
parison of Mr. Chaplin to “the beatific Joss on an 
Oriental roadway.” What can be more graceful than 
this reference to a deceased friend, “ Dr. Hunter (now 
across the Styx, I believe”)? Possibly the description 
of Lord Beaconstield’s position in 1880 is Mr. Kinnear’s 
masterpiece :— 

“ Lord Beaconsfield had turned the corner of two decades ; 
and though, unfortunately, now slipping sensibly from the 
magnificent position in which the country and his Sovereign 
regarded him, there existed no weakening of his extraordinary 
powers.” 

I can only exclaim, with the superannuated clerk at 
Mr. Cheeryble’s dinner-party, that Mr. Kinnear may 
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say a great many things before he says anything which 
will beat that. 

The old style is the suitable vehicle of some old 
truths—as, for example, that “ Mr. Fox has long gone 
over to the majority,” and that “ Westminster in Pitt’s 
time was very different from the Westminster of to-day.” 
These propositions scarcely admit of argument; but 
Mr. Kinnear advances others which I regard as dis- 
putable. Thus “ Mr. Courtney represents the failure of 
political life from an inablility to stand steadfast to one 
political idea or principle.” This strikes me as a very 
curious judgment. Mr. Courtney's ideas are not mine ; 
but for twenty-five years he has been anti-Irish and 
pro-Boer, a believer in proportional representation, and 
an enthusiast for female suffrage. And the doggedness 
with which he has “stood steadfast” to his ideas has 
landed him in his present isolation. 

One catches sight of one’s name in print as inevit- 
ably as one hears it in conversation,.and my heart went 
pit-a-pat when my eye fell on “ the artificial splendour 
of Mr. G. W. E. Russell.” I look back over the forty- 
seven years of my earthly pilgrimage, and cannot 
remember that I have ever before had “ splendour” 
attributed to me. I thank Mr. Kinnear for teaching me 
that word ; but I demur to the accompanying epithet. 
“ Artificial’ suggests Major Pendennis’s wig and waist- 
band, or Harry Foker’s curling-irons, or the statuesque 
deportment of “the man that wears the stays.” But | 
am nothing if not genuine; and my poor splendour 
(like that of Mr. Squeers) is purely moral. Such as it 
is, I learn from Mr. Kinnear that it strives in vain to 
conceal the ravages which exclusion from Parliament 
creates. Well, this judgment gave me pause and | 
carefully pondered with myself these two questions— 
How far is the House of Commons a joy? and How 
deeply does one regret its loss? My conclusion is that 
the House was delicious when I entered it at twenty- 
seven, as a unit in an overwhelming majority, with a 
free hand to criticize or support measures in which one 
was genuinely interested. Then I have three hundred 
years of political jobbery in my blood, and when the 
monthly receipt of public money was superadded, the 
purely ideal joy of youth and hope was wedded to a 
grosser element. Life in an active and vigorous Oppo- 
sition is also extremely attractive; one scents the 
coming victory and gathers fresh life and spirit from the 
ever-increasing melancholy of the Government. I 
often envied the Opposition of 1892-5. In_ brief, 
what makes the joy of Parliament is an active par- 
ticipation in its business, under vigorous leadership. 
It matters comparatively little on which side one may be 
sitting ; but, lacking the two conditions which I have 
indicated, Parliamentary life would be to me intolerable. 
Hence | believe that I can say with, perfect truth that 
during the last five years I have never envied my former 
comrades. Their case has indeed been pitiable ; for, 
being, to begin with, a very small minority, they have 
too often been compelled to follow a leadership based 
on that of the Duke of Plaza-Toro :— 

“In enterprise of martial kind, 
When there was any fighting, 
He led his regiment from behind 
(He found it less exciting). 
But when away his regiment ran 
His place was at the fore, O— 
Phat underrated nobleman, 
The Duke of Plaza-Toro. 
When told that they would all be shot 
Unless they left the service, 
That hero hesitated not, 
So marvellous his nerve is. 
He sent his resignation in, 
The first of all his corps, O! 
That very knowing Paladin, 
The Duke of Plaza-Toro.”’ 
As to a desire on the part of the ex-M.P. to return to 
the House of Commons when he can no longer take 
part in its business ; to squat in the gallery or loaf in the 
corridors ; I can scarcely, in spite of Mr. Kinnear’s 
testimony, believe it possible, As a spectacle, the House 


has nothing to say for itself ; as a performance, except 
on great nights, it is dull. Its social joys are fictitious and 
its feeding arrangements purgatorial. I once asked Mr. 
Gladstone if he had ever dined at the House, and he 
replied, with befitting solemnity, that he could not 
“charge his memory ” with the perpetration of such an 
enormity. 

Mr. Kinnear dedicates his book to the New Mem- 
bers, and to their notice I commend the following 
passage, which I believe to be profoundly true :— 

“ Whatever gaiety of heart the member of Parliament mani- 
fests is traceable entirely to the septennial system. He knows 
when he is elected to a seat that his position is safe so long as 
the Government can keep the Parliament on its legs, or until, 
by the efflux of time, the Sovereign’s fiat puts an end to its 
existence. So, Long live the septennial Parliament! he cries.” 

It will not, I fancy, be long before the new M.P. 
verihes this theory by his own experience ; and in the 
meantime he will find in Mr. Kinnear’s book a readable 
and, in spite of minor errors, a trustworthy account of 
the life and scenes on which he is entering. 

Let a personal reminiscence close this impertect 
sketch. When I entered Parliament in 1880 | 
encountered in the Lobby an ancient official who had 
been a servant in my family. He accosted me with tears 
in his eyes and said with obvious sincerity, “ I am glad 
indeed, sir, to see you here ; and when I think that I 
helped to put vour noble grandfather and grandmother 
both into their coffins, it makes me feel quite at home 
with you.” Never, surely, was a political career more 
impressively auspicated. 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 





“TAN MACLAREN” AS A THEOLOGIAN. 


PHe DocrrinEs oF Grace. By John Watson, D.D. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Tue charm of this book will be felt by many to whom 
the annals of Drumtochtie are either too pathetic or too 
improbable. We could wish nothing better than that 
such a presentation of theology might follow in the wake 
wherever The Bonnie Brier Bush and The Days of Auld 
Lang Syne have gone. And where have they not gone ? 

For literary charm and power the theological work 
does not come one whit behind the fiction ; while it 
has the advantage of dealing with subjects of universal 
interest in a style which everyone can understand. To 
enumerate the doctrines which are taken up and handled, 
one by one, would be unnecessary ; they are the familiar 
doctrines which form the substance of the Christian 
Creed in the whole Catholic Church. The distinction 
lies in the manner of treating them. Not only every 
chapter, but almost every page, contains something that 
sparkles and arrests attention. There is not much room 
for humour on such a subject, but in the old and the 
true sense of the word th& is a witty book. 

For instance, in dealing with the familiar subject 
of the expiation made by Christ, as the Son of God, for 
the sins of the world, the writer says two things, both 
new, and both never to be forgotten. He argues that 
Sacrifice for love’s sake, to save or to spare others, is 
the supreme virtue in human life, and therefore it may 
be assumed that it must be the crowning attribute of the 
Divine character :— 

“In all this universe is there to be only one person not 
only absolved from this highest of laws, but also forbidden its 
fulhlment, and that person to be God? Is it not more reason 
able to suppose that if the Cross had become the condition of 
ethical perfection in human life, it has also been all along the 
condition of the perfect holiness of God, so that the sacrifice of 
God in Jesus Christ His Son is the very crown and glory of 
the highest law ?” 

The other memorable thing in this chapter is an expla- 
nation why women seem more readily to believe the 
truth of the Gospel than men. We are unable to accept 
the sacrifice of Christ, the author suggests, because we 
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are not willing to make any sacrifice, and are living selfish 
lives :— 

“Women, whether as mothers or daughters or wives, are 
daily making sacrifices that men will never make and which 
they cannot even imagine. A woman enters into the sacrifice 
of Christ and finds in it the expectation of her heart, since in 
that sacrifice God is only doing on the larger scale of His 
Deity what she is doing on the narrower scale of her human 
love.” 

These are only illustrations of the freshness of view 
which characterises the whole book. ‘The writer has 
become so familiar with his theme that he can handle it 
with easy mastery; but, mirabile diciu, the freshness of 
a first discover is retained in the ease of an old 
familiarity. 

Dr. Watson speaks with astonishing vigour of the 
sin of schism; he is afflicted by the divided state of 
Christendom, and is fully alive to the argument advanced 
against Christianity on the ground of “our unhappy 
divisions.” But his view of the cause of schism is more 
in harmony with the Scripture than with current 
opinion. The most glaring and indefensible schism 
seems to him to be, not the division between the 
Episcopal and other churches, but that between the two 
Episcopal Churches which tear the heart of England 
asunder. There are two sets of Bishops, covering the 
whole ground, Anglican and Roman. The Roman 
deny the authority of the Anglican; the Anglican with 
amazing infatuation admit the authority of the Roman. 
The non-episcopal world looks on in blank amazement. 
Episcopacy is of the essence of Christianity. Apostolic 
succession is the foundation of religion; here are two 
successions crossing each other at every point. ‘The 
one has the logical value of intolerance, the other is 
afflicted by the weakness of toleration. The State 
calmly bears with both. Our author seems to side 
neither with Anglican nor Roman :— 

“With this spectacle before his eyes—and it is one of the 
most painful in the spiritual world—one must hold cither that 
the Roman Bishop and his people, among whom he knows 
many saints, or the Anglican Bishop and his people, of whom 
he holds as high a judgment, are in a state of wilful separation 
from the Church of Christ, and therefore, to use Calvin's 
words, are ‘ beyond the pale of salvation,’ or he must fall back 
upon some larger conception of the Church, which will 
unchurch neither of those congregations of Christian people. 
At the same time he may firmly believe that it is only through 
human ignorance and human sin that this division has come 
to pass, and that there ought to be in every city or land only 
one great congregation which shall be the visible represen- 
tative of the Body of Christ.” 

To “fall back upon some larger conception” is the 
keynote of the book ; and as by so doing Dr. Watson 
endeavours to save these mutually conflicting sets of 
Bishops, so, as his work proceeds, he brings together in 
one many that are scattered abroad, and opens up a 
beautiful prospect of a Christendom again united 
because it has risen to the idea of finding its unity in 
Christ. 

But, apart from its mediating and reconciling 
theology, this book is charming for its felicity of illus- 
tration. Here, for instance, is a comparison between 
the man who is untroubled by the sense of sin and the 
saint who knows, by sad experience, what a slow and 
doubtful conflict it is to be rid of sin within. The 
comparison is worked out under the figure of a contrast 
between jerry-built villas and a medizeval cathedral :— 

“You can finish a villa—such a villa as is erected by the 
modern builder, to the disgrace of the State and religion 
within a few wecks, and it is not likely to last more than a few 
years. When we build a cathedral, nothing but the foundation 
is seen for years, and it may be that centuries will pass before 
that cathedral is finished. When it is finished, it stands a 
monument of human art and industry, and will remain unto all 
ages, and after miles of those miserable buildings have passed 
again into their kindred dust. This is the difference between 
the cheap and flimsy character of the Pharisee and the strong 
but slow growth of sainthood ; and the foundations of saint- 
hood are laid in the broken and contrite heart.” 

Equally happy is the comparison of our trite religious 
phrases to the blackened and greasy pound notes which 
have currency in Scotland. ‘ What one has to do is to 
exchange the worn-out paper for the precious gold,” 


Or what could be simpler and yet juster than the 
comparison between the Bible and a stalk of wheat ? 
The human element is as necessary to the Book as the 
Divine ; and they are misguided indeed who refuse the 
Divine because the human is there :— 

“That book could hardly be Divine which was not even 
human, and no one could vex himself with such criticism if he 
grasped the nature of the Bible. It is not a book written in 
heaven and dropped down from the clouds ; it is the revelation 
of God through human experience. It is the likeness of the 
face of God drawn in the consciousness of saints ; first a few 
rough strokes, then the suggestion of a face, and then the bright- 
ness of God's countenance in Jesus Christ His Son. What 
concerns us is not the canvas and the colouring, but the expres- 
sion of the face, which is love. The Bible is not merely history 
and biography, it is a message which begins in the early books 
and grows clearer and fuller and kinder till it reaches its 
climax in the Gospels. There is the stalk of the corn and there 
is the chaff, which are the facts and the follies of human nature 
in Bible history ; but there is also the grain in the ear, and that 
is the Gospel of God.” 

These illustrations from familiar things come with 
perfect ease to Dr. Watson, and give to his mode of 
teaching some of the charm of his Master’s. 

With such a book before him, a reviewer is tempted 
to surrender the function of criticism, and simply 
enjoy, and absorb, and quote. 

But we will constrain ourselves to utter two gentle 
protests, and to point out four slips which might be 
corrected in a reprint. Might not Dr. Watson, after so 
many years in England, humour us by adopting our 
(doubtless misguided) use of “ would” and “should” ? 
“This confusion might be dispelled, and we would 
arrive at the truth of things,’ &c. That “would” is 
sweet to the ear beyond the Border. But has not the 
English race and language become extended enough to 
carry a point like this by the majority? And then, 
doubtless from his familiarity with Scripture, Dr. 
Watson has an odd way of introducing the old-world 
termination of the third person singular of a verb. 
“The scale not of an oak which groweth slowly,” &c. 
It is probably a slip ; but it is so frequent a slip that it 
becomes a mannerism. And it is the more surprising, 
because never was writing more modern, and exactly 
vernacular. 

The slips are these. On p. 1g1 “ make” has been 
drawn into the plural illegitimately by “ limitations ” 
preceding. On p. 223 there is a reference to the 
“ Hebrew Epistles,” which means, we gather from the 
reference itself, the Epistle lo the Hebrews. On p. 265 
there is a suggestion, favoured by the wonderful ease 
and flow of the discourse, that the book was never 
written but taken down by the stenographer. The 
evidence offered on tha‘ page is that “won” is written 
for “one.” On p. 325 we have the curious expression, 
“The emotion may be too delicate for any than a poet's 
speech,” &c. 

It will be seen that we fix on trifles because there 
is nothing but these trifles to criticise. The book is 
throbbing with life, rich in truth, gracious in substance 
and form, and fills the theological reader with gratitude 
that occasionally theology falls into the hands of a 
literary man. 


Roperr F. Horton. 





BUDDHA VERSUS BUDDHISM. 


BeppHA AND Buppuism. By Arthur Lillie. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 


Mr. ArtHUR LILLIE calls his book Buddha and Buddhism, 
and much of it is devoted to explaining that they are 
very different things His primary and most interesting 
thesis amounts to this: that so far from the great 
nihilistic philosophy which attracts European pessimists 
to Buddhism being, as is maintained, the pure meta- 
physic of Gautama himself since corrupted into a mere 
religion, it is this nihilism which is itself a vast decadent 
development of the words of a teacher who was as 
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primal, ethical and direct as the Founder of Christianity. 
Mr. Lillie has a lively instinct for literature, and he 
opens his case with a telling and amusing apologue in 
which he describes some future historian proving 
conclusively that medizeval Catholicism must have been 
a priestly corruption of the religion of Comte. Night- 
mare speculations on the essential non-existence of 
everything are the chief hobby of the Pyhrro-Buddhic 
pessimists—if, indeed, pessimism can be properly attri- 
buted to them, for it is difficult to believe in the worst 
of all possible worlds if you do not believe that any 
worlds are possible at all. But we think Mr, Lillie has 
done a great service in clearing the character of the 
great Gautama of this war upon Nature—this matricidal 
mysticism. The question affects not only Buddhism, 
but Christianity also, which is now constantly accused 
of nihilism by its enemies as Buddhism is accused by its 
friends. 

Schopenhauer, with that brilliant futility which made 
him so striking considered merely as a literary man, 
maintains that Christianity is akin to his own pessimism 
because it rejects the vanities of the world. The remark 
is a good instance of that class of ingenious observations 
against which we can say nothing except that they are 
obviously not true. Any one can see that a man floating 
in visions of certain felicity is not in the same state of 
mind as a man who believes all felicity impossible : and 
the two are not made essentially any more similar by 
the accident that they both take the same attitude 
towards something else. Schopenhauer and the most 
maniacal ascetic of the middle ages are no more like 
each other than a man who does not take an omnibus 
because he cannot afford it and a man who does 
not take an omnibus because he prefers his landau. 
Buddhism might be called an intermediary link, for the 
Buddhist felicity was in a sense negative; but the 
monkish felicity was full of the fieriest human images, 
and if he scoffed at non-religious pleasures it was as a 
lover might scoff at the mass of women or a patriot at 
the mass of nations. We say this of the most evil 
forms of actual Christian asceticism. That the religion 
of Jesus was not Pyhrro-Buddhic (though it is some- 
times called so) is clear from the somewhat obvious 
distinction that Pyhrro-Buddhism encourages poverty 
because it takes a man out of the natural order, 
whereas Jesus encouraged poverty avowedly because 
it united him with the natural order—with the birds 
and the lilies of the field. No mortal ingenuity 
can make an “ Anti-Cosmic Nihilist” of a teacher who 
recommended a certain course on the express ground 
that it was the law of the animal and vegetable world. 
It is highly possible that ambition, commerce and much 
that civilisation values appeared to Jesus a huge and 
grotesque excrescence on the face of life. But to Pyhrro- 
Buddhism it is life itself that is the excrescence : being 
is a disease : the stars are a disfigurement to the purity 
of night, a kind of cosmic rash, and the eternal hills 
are mere protuberances, as shameful as the boils of Job. 
It is the iniquitous completeness of this imaginative con- 
ception that has really attracted men like Schopenhauer 
to metaphysical Buddhism, for the Indian pessimist holds 
it with an appalling sweetness and calm which the 
fretful German could only envy as he pursued the impos- 
sible paradox of using cosmic energy in defiance of the 
Cosmos and not so much cutting off his nose to spite his 
face as cutting the rest of himself off his nose that he 
might turn up his nose at it. 

But though we can well believe, with Mr. Lillie, 
that the real Buddha was a noble elemental moralist 
and that his teachings were very different from the 
bewildering rhetoric of annihilation which fills later 
Indian metaphysics, we think that there is, perhaps, 
a more natural connection between them than he is 
inclined to allow. To us, at least, the Buddhist 
peoples, especially of India, seem to present the 
unfathomable spiritual tragedy of a people who have 
looked upon God and lived. They have stared at the 
white light too long and their intellects have suffered. The 


Jews, with their wonderful instinct for practical religion, 
swore that he who looked upon Jehovah died ; but ina 
large number of transcendental schools and sages the 
sentence of death has been commuted to a doom of 
gibbering idiotcy. To the Buddhists was given a con- 
ception of God of extraordinary intellectual purity ; but, 
in growing familiar with the featureless splendour, they 
have lost their heads : they babble ; they say that every- 
thing is nothing and nothing is everything, that black is 
white because white is black. We fancy that the 
frightful universal negatives, at which, as we have seen, 
they have at last arrived, are really littke more than the 
final mental collapse of men trying always to find an 
abstraction big enough for all things. “I have said 
what I understood not: things too great for me, that I 
knew not. [will put my hand upon my mouth.” Job 
Was a Wise man. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory part of Mr. Lillie’s 
very satisfactory book is the chapter devoted to the 
parallels between Christ and Buddha, upon which are 
founded the theories that Christianity was borrowed 
from Buddhism. Historically we do not think this 
probable, it tor no other reason than for the reason that 
the basic scheme of ideas on which Christ reared His 
Gospel may be found in Isaiah and the ancient Jews ; 
but there can be no doubt that there are very interesting 
resemblances. Mr. Lillie, however, in the excitement ot 
finding parallels, provides a list of which nine-tenths 
are parallels of no significance whatever. To say of 
two Eastern teachers that they were both concerned on 
one occasion with the washing of feet is not even a 
coincidence ; we might as well call it a coincidence that 
they both had feet to wash. Sometimes Mr. Lillie’s 
parallels are not even parallel as far as they go. He 
tells us as a pendant to the text, “ They parted my gar- 
ments,” that ‘on the death of the Bokté Lama _ his 
garments are cut into little stripes and prized immensely.” 
This is the very reverse of a similarity; the parting of 
Christ’s garments was done by his enemies ; it was an 
expression of contempt, and the garments were not 
“prized immensely,” except for what they would fetch 
in the rag-shops ot Jerusalem. Mr. Lillie quotes the fact 
that in Buddhist scripture the divine voice speaks “ out 
of the sky,” as if in any religion one would expect it to 
come out of the coal-cellar. He makes a more radical 
error in comparing the Gospel “house on the sand” 
with the Buddhist saying, ‘“ The seen world is like a city 
of sand.” Not only does the Christian parable not enun- 
ciate the latter sentiment, it enunciates something like 
the opposite. The man who built on the sand was the 
man who did not carry out his conceptions into the seen 
world. We can only refer Mr. Lillie to the passage. 

Mr. Lillie speaks with just dissent of some distine- 
tions made by Christians between the two creeds founded 
merely on doctrines, even such central doctrines as per- 
sonal deity and immortality. But whereas Mr. Lillie 
seems to think the difference more or less imaginary, we 
fancy it is deeper than any doctrines. Both Christianity 
and Buddhism do indeed stand for simplicity, for the 
fact that it is in the primal part of us that we are nearest 
to the unseen. But Buddhism stands for a simplification 
of the mind and a reliance on the most indestructible 
ideas; Christianity stands for a simplification of the 
heart and a reliance on the most indestructible senti- 
ments. The greater Christian insistance upon personal 
deity and immortality is not, we fancy, the cause so much 
as the effect of this essential trend towards an ancient 
passion and pathos as the power that most nearly rends 
the veil from the nature of things. Both creeds grope 
after the same secret sun, but Buddhism dreams of its 
light and Christianity of its heat. Buddhism seeks after 
God with the largest conception it can find, the all- 
producing and all-absorbing Om ; Christianity seeks for 
God with the most elementary passion it can find; the 
craving for a father, the hunger that is as old as the hills. 
It turns the whole cry of a lost universe into the cry of a 
lost child. 


G. K, C. 
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THE LAST LUSTRUM. 


THE THIRD SALISBURY ADMINISTRATION, 1895-1900. By H, 
Whates. London: Vacher and Sons. 


IN the interests of constitutional propriety it seems a 
pity that Mr. Whates should have enshrined in the title 
of his book a very vulgar error. The life of an 
Administration and the life of a Parliament are not 
necessarily co-terminous, and unless some very unlikely 
convulsion in politics occurs within the next two months, 
the Third Salisbury Administration will stretch into the 
next century. A General Election has, in principle, 
nothing to do with it—a fact which should have been 
apparent to Mr. Whates when in his introductory 
chapter he explains that in July, 1895, the new Ministry 
took office before the old Parliament was dissolved. 
But once it is understood that these five hundred 
pages really aim at providing an account of the 
government of the country during the fourteenth 
Parliament of Queen Victoria, a very careful and, on the 
whole, a very just account they must be admitted to give. 
A reviewer is naturally on the watch for aberrations, 
and a Liberal is no more exempt from the bias of his 
political temper than other folk; but Mr. Whates’ 
volume is admirably accurate and full, and the expres- 
sion of his personal view is, almost without exception, 
duly subordinated to the record of actual events. 

Mr. Whates does not attempt to disguise the fact 
that the General Election of 1895 was won by a lavish 
programme of social reform, with hardly a mention of 
foreign affairs, and that ‘ the mountain of promises made 
before the Election have ’—or, as purists would say, 
“has ”—“ resulted only in a few legislative mice during 
each session.” Indeed, the most eloquent testimony 
to the Government’s failure to fulfil their pledges is the 
relative space occupied in the author’s treatise by 
external complications and internal achievements, That 
department of Government which Mr. Curzon, with 
modesty and caution equally matched, prophesied would 
enjoy a period of calm, soothing if not absolutely tedious, 
takes up 384 pages of the whole, and these are full from 
beginning to end of excursions and alarms ; while what 
Mr. Chamberlain calls the “ comparatively unimportant ” 
matter of the welfare during five years of forty millions 
of Englishmen at home is comfortable disposed of in 
thirty-seven pages, the legislative output of three sessions 
engrossing just fourteen! Weare far from complaining 
of Mr. Whates’ disposition of his material ; rather, he 
seems to us to have very justly appreciated the propor- 
tion—whether it be measured by the time, the money, 
or the interest which our present administrators have 
expended upon these little things. 

Mr. Whates begins with the Near East, prefacing 
what he has to say by a short narrative of the events 
which preceded Lord Salisbury’s assumption of office. 
He does full justice to Lord Kimberley’s strength and 
firmness. He calls him, along with Sir Philip Currie, 
“the motive power of the Concert ;” commends his 
determination to go forward in spite of Russia’s dis- 
inclination towards coercion of the Porte ; and shows 
no disapproval in mentioning the rumour that, on the 
very day the fatal cordite vote was taken, “the Rosebery 
Cabinet had decided upon sending an ultimatum 
to the Sultan.” Whatever be the truth in this, 
Lord Salisbury certainly handled the Concert in a 
much more gingerly manner, and to call him its 
motive power would be absurd. Every one was so 
frightened of disagreement, that they all agreed to do 
nothing. But the memorable circumstance is that on 
the isolated occasions when Lord Salisbury screwed up 
his courage to the point of individual action, instead of 
a European war, the effect was good. So it was, for 
instance, as Mr. Whates records, when the Prime 
Minister “risked the disapproval of the Concert by 
instructing the British admiral to oppose the landing of 
Turkish troops” in Crete in the summer of 1897 ; and so 
also, when in September of the next year he took heart 


of grace at Admiral Noel’s example, “ immediately sent 
reinforcements to Crete, and informed Russia that 
if the Powers took no effective action, England would 
act alone.” What followed from this awful threat the 
next sentence tells us; “Russia has no desire that 
she should do so, and promptly agreed to insist upon 
the withdrawal of the Turkish forces.” These rare 
instances of successful vigour do not move Mr. Whates to 
any disapproval of Lord Salisbury’s customary immo- 
bility ; he kept the Concert together, certainly—for its 
members all stood still while Armenians were butch- 
ered wholesale and Greece and Turkey flew at each 
other’s throats. The same excess of caution, combined 
with fits of sudden boldness, is to be traced in English 
policy in the Far East. Mr. Whates’ merciless recital 
of the facts leading up to our withdrawal from Port 
Arthur needs no commentary, while the strange jumble 
surrounding the taking of Wei-hai-wei—“ the place,” it is 
comforting to be told, * has been favourably reported upon 
by Admiralty experts ”"—is pronounced “ unintelligible.” 
Mr. Whates, however, falls back on the not very illumi- 
nating reflection that no one knew the difficulties and 
necessities of the case so well as Lord Salisbury. A 
creed has many merits—among them the merit that you 
don’t need five hundred pages to express it ; but a creed 
is not the same thing as an explanation. 

Through the mazes of the South African war there 
are and will be many more elaborate guides than 
the 125 pages which are here devoted to the topic, 
but as a straightforward synopsis of the military 
operations Mr. Whates’ contribution is well worth 
preserving. On the political aspects of the struggle, 
too, there is an evident desire to speak impartially— 
a desire which sometimes finds expression in a 
seeming inconsistency of view. ‘The fundamental 
cause of war was the claim of the South African 
Republic to absolute independence” is at first sight a 
little difficult to reconcile with ‘“ Had there been no 
raid there would have been no war.” The first proposi- 
tion is evidently based on the notion that if suzerainty 
is denied full sovereignty is asserted—a delusion which 
Mr. Chamberlain not improbably shared, so that mere 
ignorance of the terms of international law had no small 
part in producing the deadlock of last year. As regards 
the latter pronouncement, Mr. Whates has studied 
Mr. Fitzpatrick to good purpose: he denounces the 
criminal conspiracy which culminated in the Raid in 
unmeasured terms; as for the Johannesburg plotters, 
“ care for their own skins was a feature of their conduct 
throughout ;” Mr. Rhodes’ own share in the plan shows 
him, he thinks, a stupid bungler, the very reverse of 
“an intellectual colossus and a statesman;” and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s certificate of honour is stigmatised as an 
“astounding declaration.” After recognising so clearly 
the bearing of the Raid on the War, it is not a little 
surprising to find the theory of a great Africander con- 
spiracy popping up again in Mr. Whates’ pages. On 
his own showing it is not necessary to explain the war, 
and it certainly is not proved. However, there is no 
need and no space to pursue these well-worn contro- 
versies here and now. Suffice it to say that Mr: Whates 
has on this thorny subject also written honestly and 
with moderation, and that his account will be accept- 
able to very many of his countrymen. 

In so ambitious a piece of work there are bound to 
be omissions, but positive errors are few. The Whig 
majority after the First Reform Bill was not, as Mr. 
Whate states, 370, but 307. There seems to be no 
mention of the half-hearted movement of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron to Lemnos at a critical stage of nego- 
tiations with the Porte; or of the barbarous excesses 
practised on the Mahdi’s corpse in the Soudan. It is 
surely hardly correct to say that “ the issue of the reten- 
tion or abandonment of Chitral had been left undeter- 
mined by the Liberal Administration,” and it is 
astonishing to find no reference to the sinister conclu- 
sion of the whole business—the unwilling but inevitable 
return of the Indian Government to the Liberal plan, 
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involving the practical reversal of the “ forward policy.” 
Mr. Whates’ view of the Colonial Secretary is inte- 
resting : he admits that “ Mr. Chamberlain is some- 
times more truculent than a statesman should be,” 
and that he sometimes shows himself “ arrogant 
and unpleasant.” These adjectives, however, are 
not always employed in cases where they would 
be most appropriate—for instance, the outrageous 
injustice inflicted on the late Sir David Chambers 
is glozed over by extolling the great man who 
“turned from the lawyer to the soldier administrator ; 
from the man of abstract justice and estimable theories 
to the man of action”—in other words, who abandoned 
his own Commissioner when his views did not coincide 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s own, suppressed the evidence 
he had so laboriously collected, and in his absence 
called on the man he had exposed to vilify him as he 
pleased. The account given of the Edgar “ murder” is 
another instance where more thorough investigation 
would have led Mr. Whates nearer to historic fact. 
Among matters which might well have found mention 
in the book, but apparently do not, are Sir W. Butler’s 
recall, and the Government’s refusal of Sir W. Foster’s 
suggestion to form a sanitary commission for South 
Africa. Most serious omission of all is the omission of 
an index. Finally, if only for the sake of vanishing 
ideals, might not a few lines in this bulky volume have 
been spared for a bare record of Mr. Gladstone's death ? 
Mr. Whate will say that the “ third Salisbury administra- 
tion” has nothing to do with Mr. Gladstone—and, 
indeed, he is right: it has not. 


S. 





DICKENS’ MANAGER. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. By George Dolby. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


THE close of the unhappy story which attaches so sad 
an interest to this reprint has been quite recently made 
public. Intimately associated as George Dolby was 
with one of the most splendidly successful careers in 
all the history of letters, death came to him to find its 
work already half-accomplished by poverty and the 
fatal antidote of poverty ; the trusted friend and helper 
of the great Charles Dickens, the companion who was 
at his side through his wonderful series of tours in 
Great Britain and America, met his end in a state of 
destitution. There is something tragic in such a death 
for the man who was regarded as the invincible manager, 
before whom all difficulties melted away, the irresistible 
person, who surrounded himself with friends wherever 
he went. 

Mr. Dolby’s is a plain, unpretentious narrative of 
events, valuable as a contribution to the biography of 
Dickens, and not otherwise attractive. As such a con- 
tribution, however, it is full of delight for the student. 
It rings true from beginning to end ; it deals largely in 
fascinating detail such as gladdens the heart of the 
hero-worshipper ; and the writer shows himself in every 
page to be among the most fanatical of these. He was, 
indeed, a fine example of the great class, of good intelli- 
ears and slight culture, whose genius was incarnate in 

ickens, and who grudged no extravagance of homage 
to the author who championed all his life with such 
dcemonic strength and courage the virtues, the hopes, 
the ideals which were theirs. 

Upon the reading of this book we are left in no 
doubt (even if the fact were not known to us from other 
sources) that the readings, and particularly those in the 
States, hastened the death of Dickens by many years. 
His invincible energy carried him through his American 
campaign with the greatest success ; but almost from 
the outset he lay under the hand of influenza, to which 
he never yielded a single working night, and which he 
never shook off. To say that the spirits of Dickens were 


frequently depressed for days at a time is to state the 
gravest of symptoms in such a man. His will conquered 
the flesh again and again ; time after time, having slept 
and eaten hardly at all, he went from the room where 
his illness confined him to the platform where a long and 
exhausting dramatic effort had to be made. The 
determination to carry through the task undertaken, the 
yet more potent resolve to reap the harvest for his 
children’s sake, bore him up; but he wore out his 
frame in the struggle. And it is affecting to read of the 
devotion of the few who understood what his sufferings 
were, how scrupulously every care of management was 
removed from him, how anxiously they sought to bring 
him out of his depression by some planned extravagance. 
The disinterested affection which Dickens could inspire 
in all who knew him was never better proved. 

Such account as Mr. Dolby gives of the life of the 
United States at that day is not without interest. We 
have a glimpse of Andrew Johnson, upon whom Fate 
and the Federal Constitution imposed the unexpected 
and crushing task of Reconstruction—we see him, in the 
interview which he extended to Dickens and his com- 
panion, careworn and oppressed, the shadow of the 
coming impeachment already black upon him. “ There 
was an air of chronic anxiety upon him,” said Dickens— 
a thing not to be wondered at in the case of a man of no 
remarkable ability, transported suddenly from a position 
in which he had little to do but look wise to that of 
President of the United States at one of the most 
momentous hours in American history. Mr. Stanton, 
the Secretary for War—or, as his countrymen prefer to 
say, War-Secretary Stanton—is introduced to us as an 
ardent disciple, who 

“on being started with a chapter from any of Mr. Dickens’ 

books, could repeat the whole of the chapter from memory, 

and, as the author confessed, knew more about his works than 
he himself did. This was accounted for by the fact that during 
the war, when Mr. Staunton (why did Mr. Dolby always spell 
the name thus?) was Commander-in-Chief of the Northern 
forces, he never went to bed at night without first reading 
something from one of Mr. Dickens’ bo»ks, a habit which 
engraved them on his memory.” 
It would be interesting to know what Lord Lansdowne 
reads in bed, or Lord Wolseley. All the evidence goes 
to show that the less a man reads in bed the more 
reliable he is in military matters. Napoleon only read 
in his travelling carriage, and threw the books out of 
the window as he read them. The Duke of Wellington 
seldom read anywhere. Charlemagne only read with 
difficulty, and Hannibal not at all. Not to digress 
further, I observe Mr. Dolby gives the speech in 
which Dickens made his apologies to the States for 
his two previous volumes, Marlin Chuzzlewit and the 
American Notes : it is difficult not to think the thing 
was lamely done, and not necessary to do at all. A 
nation do not change from very bad to very good in 
twenty years, as Dickens attempted to persuade his 
hosts that they had done. Besides, Mr. Dolby makes 
it clear that Dickens was continually upset by the 
manners of a people* with whom he was never in 
sympathy. The word “rubberneck” was not in 
existence then, but the thing was; when Dickens 
arrived at his hotel from the ship, he found the servants 
had been bribed to leave his sitting-room door ajar, that 
the other people staying in the place might be able to 
eep in at him while he dined. They had not changed, 
ickens declared, “during the last five-and-twenty 
years ; they are doing now exactly what they were 
doing then.” 

But it is the account of “the Chief” himself that 
makes the book of value to all who honour his memory. 
It abounds in characteristic anecdotes of his high spirits, 
his extravagant humour, his bursts of emotion, his 
splendid courage. Probably its reappearance will serve 
with many, as with myself, to reawaken an old and 
strong enthusiasm for the man and his work. In the 
house where I write these words there hangs a copy of a 

icture done by one who knew “ the Chief ” and worked 
orhim. It is,Luke Fildes’ woodcut of “ The Empty 
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Chair” in the library at Gad’s Hill, published by the 
Graphic at the time of that death to which we might 
with simple truth apply the words of Johnson: it eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations—words that even upon Garrick's 
tomb were scarce better than an inflated compliment. 
For thousands of our race it is one of the saddest of 
pictures, this of the homely workshop of the craftsman, 
newly taken away from his labours, who fashioned 
there from the stuff of human hearts men and women 
and children who have made two generations weep 
and laugh, and will make many more. We are some- 
times told to-day that Dickens’ work is marked by “ the 
absence of the literary quality,” and possibly there is 
some unimportant sense in which this is true. So it is 
admitted that his writings, if they are not literature, at 
least are life ; that what his genius gave him he could 
transmit to others ; that he can still lift men high above 
themselves, shake them with laughter, tear them with 
indignation, drown them in sadness, it is enough for us, 
and more than enough for the noble spirit who left 
David Copperfield behind him. 


E. C. 





COMPANIES. 


NOTES ON THE COMPANIES ACT, 1900. By L. Worthington Evans. 
London: Ede and Allom. 


Few subjects are more lacerating to honest men, or 
more disturbing to orthodox believers in progress than 
the development of companies during the last fifty years. 
The Companies’ Act of 1862 was intended, in the words 
of an eminent Judge, ‘‘to prevent the mischief arising 
from large trading undertakings being carried on b 
large, fluctuating bodies, so that persons dealing with 
them did not know with whom they were contracting, 
and so might be put to great difficulty and expense, 
which was a public grievance to be repressed.” Unfor- 
tunaiely, the Act encouraged as much mischief as it 
prevented, and has been largely responsible (though 
indirectly) for an immense growth of corruption in the 
upper strata of society. Ministers of the Birmingham per- 
suasion seem evento think that the object of the Act was 
to enable members of the Government to evade the law 
regarding Government contracts. The above quotation 
may help to show that they are mistaken. 

Mr. Evans’ small and compact volume gives the 
effect of the Companies Act of 1900. The Act comes 
into operation on the first day of the New Year, and will 
be closely scanned by all men, honest and dishonest, who 
have to do with the practical working of companies— 
directors, secretaries, solicitors, auditors, brokers, pro- 
moters, &c. The Act was passed to give further protection 
to applicants for shares, to actual shareholders, and to 
creditors of limited liability companies. Directorships 
will certainly not be so popular in the future as they have 
been in the past, especially (let us hope) among incom- 
petent nobles sometimes called Decoy Ducks. The 
Act contains restrictions of the power and additions to 
the liability of a director as well as “a formidable list of 
fines and penalties.” The responsibility and duties of 
the secretary are also increased ; and eke additional 
requirements, as well as others in regard to registration, 
apply to all companies registered under the Companies 
Acts. After the first day of January, 1901, no new com- 
pany having share capital may proceed to allotment 
until the minimum subscription has been subscribed, 
and not less than 5 per cent. of the nominal amount of 
each share has been paid in and received by the com- 
pany as application money. And _ both these conditions 
must be fulfilled within forty days after the first issue of 
the prosnectus. In default of compliance with these 
and other conditions an applicant is entitled to receive 
back his application money in full; and unless it is 
repaid within forty-eight days after the first issue of the 


prospectus the directors become jointly and severally 
liable for the amount. 

For all companies registered after January 1, 1901, 
quite a number of new requirements are introduced, 
which, as Mr. Evans truly observes, will tend to make 
the statutory meetings of the company (ordinary and 
extraordinary) exceedingly important instead of the often 
useless formalities to which we are accustomed. The 
power of control possessed by the shareholders is vastly 
increased. At an early stage in the company’s existence 
a shareholder will be able to test many of the statements 
in the prospectus and ascertain officially the facts about 
the allotment, as well as the names of his fellow share- 
holders with whom he can combine for protection. The 
book contains an interesting chapter upon the duties and 
responsibilities of the auditor, whose appointment has 
now at last been rendered compulsory, and is to be 
made not by the directors but by the shareholders. 





FICTION, 


Mr. W. Clark Russell is of the race of Marryat and his 
beloved Michael Scott. However old-fashioned his methods 
may appear, he certainly knows and loves the sea, and his 
knowledge and love find expression in his books. Of the two 
books before us, Rose Island (London ; Arnold) and The Pretty 
Polly (London ; Chatto and Windus) Rose Island is the more 
characteristic. It aims, like so many of Mr. Russell’s books, 
at disproving the assertion that nothing happens at sea, and 
is almost as full of adventure as Tom Cringle’s Log, to which it 
looks for inspiration. The necessary female interest is intro- 
duced in the shape of a young lady who falls out of the port- 
hole of her cabin. Her unconventional way of entering the 
story sets the note of the exciting adventures that follow. 
The Pretty Polly seems intended for boys. It tells of the expe- 
riences of four boys on a sailing brig (Mr. Russell does not 
appreciate the Romance of Steam), one in search of failing 
sight and the others in search of knowledge. It is a kind of 
Sandford and Merton on the high seas, but the sea has salted it, 

The Monk Wins, by Edward H. Cooper, is an example of 
tie new sporting romance—and a very good example too. 
Between Ask Mamma and The Monk Wins there has been a 
complete revolution of manners and customs, not only in 
society but also in fiction. The characteristic fault of our age 
is sentimentality, of Jorrocks’s age it was brutality. Our 
sporting fiction may have lost some of the gaiety that comes 
of irresponsibility and whole-hearted devotion to its subject ; 
but it has gained (at least, the best of it has) in a wider 
prospect and a truer relation to life as a whole. Mr. Cooper 
is no unworthy supporter of his age, even in competition with 
the great Surtees himself. There is not much about horse- 
racing that he does not know, and no one could have higher 
ideals of honest sport. He has an attractive style, full of 
pleasant aphorisms and sparkling with anecdote, appropriately 
introduced and neatly turned. His new novel is a great 
improvement in construction on Resolved fo be Rich, his cha- 
racters are full-blooded, vigorous creations, and his tale 
interesting and full of effective surprises. We especially 
enjoyed his daring picture of the beautiful heroine in a towering 
rage. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch himself describes the scope of his new 
book, Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts (London: Cassell and 
Co.) :— 

“The stories in this book,” he says, “are of revenants : 
persons who, either in spirit or in body, revisit old scenes, 
return upon old selves or old emotions, or relate a message 
from a world beyond perception.” 

The purely supernatural stories are remarkable for the absence 
of all traces of the morbid. They are poetical and imaginative 
without being horrible. The other stories express some interest- 
ing psychological idea or experience, and recall Stevenson, both 
in conception and in treatment. They are the work of an artist 
and a scholar, and we can promise every man, woman and 
child that they will find at least one tale to their taste in this 
interesting collection, We cannot help feeling that the Lady 
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or the Tiger ending to the sketch called Which is not a legiti- 
mate effect and spoils an otherwise successful attempt to 
carry out Hawthorne's hint acknowledged in the preface. 
Otherwise the art of the book is admirable. 

Why does not Mr. Thomas Cobb bring his skill in 
dialogue to the rescue of our drama? We seldom go to the 
theatre but we regret the blundering way in which the 
majority of our popular dramatists handle light comedy, and 
long for a touch a little lighter than a prize-fighter’s fist. The 
Dissemblers (London : John Lane) shows that Mr. Cobb has by 
no means exhausted his large fund of pleasant invention nor 
abated one jot of his vivacity and sharp staccato treatment. 
An old dilemma, freshly conceived and brilliantly worked out, 
of two people who love one another, forced by circumstances, 
and a relative “accustomed to control affairs of national 
importance,” into a premature engagement, forms the plot of 
this most readable novel. In his limited range it would be 
hard to find an English novelist to equal Mr. Cobb, and we 
must cherish all the light comedy that the national tempera- 
ment allows us. 

Mr. Frank Norris's A Man's Woman (London: Grant 
Richards) is a very good type of that class of fiction 
which is written by American admirers of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. It is “strong” and realistic with that kind 
of realism which strives to parade a greater knowledge 
of a business than its own professors. The effect is 
good enough in its way, though, if the Arctic exploration part 
of the book is as laughable technically as a doctor to whom 
we showed it found the medical part, it is not in the way that 
Mr. Norris would have preferred. The adventures in frozen 
latitudes of the Freja Expedition are certainly vigorously 
described, and we read them with much more interest than 
we did the accounts of the relations between its leader and 
“the man’s woman.” In Kolyuchin Bay Ward Bennett was a 
man, but in his treatment of Lloyd Searight he was undeniably 
a brute. In fact, during the greater part of the book one is 
inclined to believe both of them rather less than human. 
This is redeemed by the ending of the book, in which we see 
again, what we saw in Blix, that Mr. Norris’s great gift is in 
saving sentiment from sentimentality by a certain breeziness 
of style and clear vision of the normal. The abnormal is best 
left to the giants, and Mr. Norris, though he can write a very 
readable novel, is but of mortal stature. 

In his introduction to The Stickit Minister's Wooing 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton) Mr. S. R. Crockett dwells 
with pardonable pride and most meritorious gratitude on the 
encouragement he received from Stevenson. It appears that 
Mr. Crockett received from Samoa “letter after letter of 
criticism, encouragement, and praise (in which last, as was his 
wont, Mr. Stevenson let his kind heart run far ahead of his 
judgment).” This is rather like disarming the critic who does 
not wish to save the reputation of his head at the expense of 
the reputation of his heart. We will content ourselves with 
Saying that this volume consists of very characteristic short 
stories of Galloway life by the author of The Lilac Sunbonnet. 
There is much sentimentality in it that it would require great 
kindness of heart to look over, but there is also that obvious 
pride of nationality which must have appealed so strongly to 
the exile in Samoa. It is probably possible to find new 
aspects of the familiar Kail-yard; it is not always Mr. 
Crockett’s good fortune to succeed. 


When a novel depends on its topical interest, it cannot be 
too up-to-date. If A Traitor in London (London: J. Long) 
had been published earlier in the year, its appeal to the violent 
and more suspicious supporters of the war might have brought 
it a momentary success. As it is, we trust that there is no 
longer a large section of Englishmen who could read with 
pleasure the insolent innuendoes against a fallen foe which 
abound in this book. Mr. Fergus Hume's acquaintance with 
Australian mobs seems to have rendered him singularly 
tolerant, for his description of an English crowd “on its best 
behaviour” is a very riot of violence and unreason. Otherwise 
thestory is ordinary sensational fiction of no very marked ability. 

A Sister to Evangeline, by Charles G. D. Roberts (London : 
John Lane), is a pretty love story of Acadie at the time when 
it was ceasing to be Acadie for ever. Mr. Roberts writes 
charmingly, and has evidently a great knowledge and leve of 
the land he describes. The adventures are a little mild. 
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Garden,” Illustrated by Kate Greenaway, 6s. Macmillan. 

The Children’s Treasury, No. 1. T. Nelson. 

Tiddeman (L. E.), Celia’s Conquest, 2s. 6d. W. and R. Chambers. 

Tommy and Johnny, Illustrated by A. S. Forrest and others. Dean and Son. 

Tom's Toy, by the author of “ Laddie,” 5s. W. and R. Chambers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ashby-Sterry (J), The Bystander, or oe for the Lazy, 6s. Sands and Company. 


—_ (Charles Eugene), A Child of the Sun, Coloured Illustrations by Louis Betts, 
C. Arthur Pearson. 

Crommelin (May) The Vereker Family, 6s. Digby, Long. 

Cushing (Paul), God's Lad, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson. 

Dawson (W. J.), The Doctor Speaks, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Dix (Edwin Asa), Deacon Bradbury, 6s. Macmillan. 

Finnemore (John), Two Boys in War Time, 5s. _C. Arthur Pearson. 
ion (Samuel), Sons of ‘the Covenant,a Tale of Anglo-Jewry, 6s, Sands and 
Compa: 

Le Feuvre » (Amy), Olive Tracy, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Le Voleur, The Champion Mystery, 6s. Digby, Long. 

Lyall (David), The Flowers of the Forest, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

arsh (Richard), An Aristocratic Detective, @a Digby, Long. 


T. Nelson. 





